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POLITICAL. 





THE STRUGGLE IN THE SENATE. 
Condensed for ‘THe Literary Dicest from Papers in 


The North American Review, New York, November. 
I.—MISREPRESENTATION OF THE SENATE. 


SENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART, OF NEVADA. 
HE circulation of money in every section of our vast 
domain is as essential to the health and growth of civili- 
zation as the circulation of the blood in every part of the 
human body is to health and life. Contraction of the volume 
of money produces the same effect upon civilized society as 
strangulation does upon the human system. The first effect 
of contraction is stagnation of business, and the first effect of 
strangulation is stagnation of the vital organs. The ultimate 
effect of contraction is human slavery and barbarism, as shown 
during the Dark Ages, while the eighteen hundred millions of 
gold and silver coin, which existed at the time of Augustus, 
was being reduced to less than one hundred and fifty millions. 

During the past four hundred years, the supply of gold and 
silver from the mines has been continuous and more regular 
than in previous times, and, contemporaneously with the new 
supply of the precious metals, a newcivilization has developed 
and progressed. The output of the mines has furnished a 
metallic basis of circulation, and kept alive a spirit of liberty, 
enterprise, and independence. 

In 1873, when the energies of the human race were in more 
active operation than ever before, and when prosperity and 
progress were universal, a plan was devised to reverse the cur- 
rent of human affairs, inaugurate a retrograde movement 
towards the darkness and despair of the Fourteenth Century, 
when the heart of civilization ceased to beat for the want of 
the vitalizing influence of a circulating medium: 

The bondholders determined to destroy one of the precious 
metals ! 

Our own Coinage Act, reducing silver to the status of a sub- 
sidiary coinage, came into operation on the first of April, 1873. 

From that time until now, the American people have been 
anxious to right that wrong, and restore silver to the place it 
occupied as a money metal, previous to that unfortunate legis- 
lation. 

Concentrated capital in money and bonds has baffled all 
efforts of the people to regain their constitutional rights, and 
restore the money which they had promised to pay. Every 
Administration has codperated with concentrated capital to 
thwart the will of the people. enhance the value of money, and 





reduce the price of property and the wages of labor. The 
Bland Act was passed over a Presidential veto. The Sher- 
man Act was a compromise with a hostile Executive; and it 
is admitted by the leader of the gold monometallists in 
America, that the Sherman Act saved the country from finan- 
cial panic in 18go. 

The financial disaster did not come from the operation of 
the Act of 1890. The financial distress of the last three months 
is the result of the efforts of the present Administration and 
its London and New York aiders and abettors, to repeal the 
purchasing-clause of the Sherman Act, and reduce the United 
States to the single gold-standard. 

All parties and all platforms, since silver was demonetized, 
have declared in favor of bimetallism. No party dares go 
before the people with a declaration in favor of the single gold- 
standard. Mr. Cleveland, in his letter accepting the nomina- 
tion, used Janguage which the people understood, and which 
his party-managers declared, to be a pledge in favor of restor- 
ing bimetallism by the legislation of Congress. If the question 
of the repeal of the purchasing-clause of the Sherman Act 
without a substitute had been submitted to the people by the 
Democratic Party in the last campaign, and Mr. Cleveland had 
been elected on such an issue, the silver Senators would not 
have attempted to resist the repeal. But the means used to 
secure the repeal of the purchasing-clause of the Sherman 
Act are equally fraudulent with the methods employed to 
demonetize silver in 1873, and much more cruel and oppres- 
sive, 

Under these circumstances, the silver Senators deemed it 
their duty, by the exercise of the right of free speech, and free 
debate guaranteed by the Constitution and rules of the Senate, 
to make good their pledges to their constituents and resist 
the great wrong which threatens their liberties. Every moment 
of time has been expended in earnest and legitimate debate. 
They believe that the passage of the proposed measure will 
reduce the United States to a financial colony of Great Britain, 
and deprive the people of the right, guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, to mine and coin their own money. 

The success of Great Britain in making the world tributary 
to her, is alarming. When a motion was made in Parliament, 
last February, to reconvene the Brussels Conference, Mr. Glad- 
stone denounced it as supreme folly for England to consider 
such a proposition, and he declared, that the world outside of 
the United Kingdom owed the United Kingdom as much as 
ten thousand million dollars. He argued, that the use of silver 
as legal-tender money to supplement gold, would depreciate 
the value of the money which other Powers were bound to pay 
Great Britain, and would be in the nature of a bounty or gift 
which would be thankfully received, but which would not 
increase the respect of the world for the financial ability of 
British statesmen. 

The position of the United States is different. We are a 
debtor nation, and not interested in enhancing the value of 
money. 

The one only obstacle to the absolute rule of the bond- 
holding syndicate of London and New York is the silver 
Senators who dare to do their duty. But, whatever may hap- 
pen—financial slavery, feudalism, poverty, and misery, or 
financial independence, prosperity, progress, and happiness— 
the silver Senators are conscious that their cause is just, and 
that, if justice be done, the cause will ultimately prevail, 
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II.—OBSTRUCTION IN THE SENATE. 


SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


ARLIAMENTARY obstruction has of late years engaged 
public attention to a degree quite unusual for a subject 
so technical in its nature. Not only in many States of the 
Union, but in England, also, the matter of parliamentary 
obstruction has reached the proportion of a great and a very 
grave public question. This was neither accidental nor the 
result of partisanship; it was the outgrowth of conditions 
which had been slowly developed. 

When parliamentary rules were first formulated, the preser- 
vation of freedom of debate was rightly considered to be of 
the last importance, and, so far as these original rules, which 
were in a great degree haphazard, could be said to have any 
principle, the protection of freedom of debate was their con- 
trolling purpose. All danger to freedom of debate, in English- 
speaking countries, at least, has long since vanished, and the 
tendency of the old system is to encourage debate, of which 
there is now too much, and to prevent action, of which there 
is now too little. 

The primary, and the only proper and intelligent object of 
all parliamentary law and rules is to provide for and facilitate 
the ordinary action of public business. When any set of parlia- 
mentary rules ceases to accomplish this object, they have 
become an abuse—and an abuse of the worst kind. They not 
only prevent action, but, what is far worse, they destroy respon- 
sibility ; for, if a minority can prevent action, the majority, 
which is entitled to rule and is entrusted with power, is at once 
divested of all responsibility. 

This question has been fought out in the English House of 
Commons, and the passage of the Home-Rule Bill is conclusive 
evidence that the system of enforcing action is not only neces- 
sary in England, but that it is finally and firmly established. 
The same battle has been fought out also, and the same result 
attained, in our House of Representatives. The great reform 
which Mr. Reed carried through, and which marks an epoch 
in parliamentary government in the United States, has been 
in principle finally established. The last stage, the acceptance 
of the reform by the opposite political party, has just been 
passed. Mr. Speaker Crisp, with a large Democratic majority 
at his back, has enforced Mr. Reed’s principles by stopping 
dilatory motions, and bringing the House to a vote. The right 
of the majority to rule,and to pass after due debate such 
measures as it sees fit, has been firmly established in the 
House of Representatives. 

As a practical public question in the United States, parlia- 
mentary obstruction has now shifted to the Senate. The case 
in the Senate is very different in many particulars from what 
it was either in the House of Commons or the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate of the United States is still a small 
body; it has great powers conferred upon it by the Constitu- 
tion, and weighty responsibility. It is properly very conserva- 
tive in its habits, and very slow to change those habits in any 
direction. The rules of the Senate are practically unchanged 
from what they were at the beginning. They are the same 
now, to all intents and purposes, as when they were first 
adopted, more thana hundred yearsago. There has never been 
in the Senate any rule which enabled the majority to close 
debate or compel a vote. 

The rules of the Senate rest necessarily on courtesy. For 
this reason, obstruction in the Senate, when it has occurred, 
has never taken the form of dilatory motions and continual 
roll-calls, which have been the accepted method of filibustering 
in the House. The weapon of obstruction in the Senate is 
debate, upon which the Senate-rules place no check whatever. 
A time cannot even be set for taking a vote except by unani- 
mous consent. But the essence of asystem of courtesy is that 
it should be the same at all points. The two great rights in 
our representative bodies are voting and debate. If the 
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courtesy of unlimited debate is granted, it must carry with it 
the reciprocal courtesy of permitting a vote after due dis- 
cussion. To vote without debating is perilous, but to debate 
and never vote is imbecile. 

If the system of reciprocal courtesy could be established, 
there need be no change in the Senate rules. As it is, there 
must be a change, for the delays which now take place are 
discrediting the Senate, and this is something greatly to be 
deplored. 

No extreme or violent change is needed. A simplerule, giv- 
ing the majority power to fix a time for taking a vote upon 
any measure which has been before the Senate and under dis- 
cussion, say for thirty days, would be all-sufficient. 

The only way in which proper rules for the transaction of 
business in the Senate can be obtained, will be through the 
action of a party committed, as a party, to the principle that 
the majority must rule. The change, too, must be made at 
the beginning of the session, so as to apply to all measures 
alike which are to come before Congress, and it must be car- 
ried and established on its merits as a general principle of 
Government, and not to suit a particular exigency. 





Proportional Representation.—We are a Law-abiding people, 
yet the Laws are made by a minority of the people, and by an 
irresponsible oligarchy more dangerous than that our fathers 
revolted against. The Congress which passed the McKinley 
Bill did not represent the people. There was a Republican 
majority of three, but, according to the popular vote there 
should have been a Democratic majority of seven. In the suc- 
ceeding Congress there was supposed to be the most moment- 
ous upheaval in the history of American politics. The Demo- 
crats had a majority of 119 over all. But had the people been 
represented, this majority would have been only 39. In the 
present Congress, the Democrats have a majority of 79, whereas 
they should be in a minority of 28; the People’s Party should 
have 31 instead of 8; and the Republicans 152 instead of 129. 
To call our Congress representative, is the essence of sarcasm. 
The same is true of every other Law-making body in the land. 
To mention only one State: Indiana elects thirteen Congress- 
men. According to the popular vote, they should stand seven 
Democrats and six Republicans. According to the gerry- 
mander, there were eleven Democrats and only two Repub- 
licans. In other words, every Hoosier Democrat whom you 
meet has an influence on the legislation of his country equal 
to that of five and two-fifths Hoosier Republicans. Propor- 
tional representation would bring into legislative assemblies 
able and experienced men, the true leaders of their parties and 
the people. In the first place, it would secure all the advan- 
tages of the English and Canadian practice of non-residency. 
The area of choice is widened. Representatives would be 
selected from an entire State without reference to residence 
or district lines. A party leader, like McKinley or Morrison, 
could no longer be excluded from Congress, because he hap- 
pened to live in a district where his party had the minority, 
or where a gerrymander had shelved him. So long as his 
party could command a single quota of votes of the State he 
would be their repeated choice. He would not be at the 
mercy of party factions and spoilsmen which happened to 
hold the balance of power.—Prof. Fohn R. Commons, of the 
University of Indiana, in Annals of the American Academy, 
Philadelphia, November. 


The Growth of Political Independence.—Perhaps, the most 
pleasing sign of the times, and that which augurs well for the 
future prosperity and happiness of the country, is the growth 
among our citizens of independence in thought and action on 
questions affecting the public interest, or the fitness of can- 
didates for public place. The time has gone by when the fact 


that a man is the nominee of a certain political party, insures 
his election, regardless of his merit or capability. A candidate 
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must have a stronger claim on the suffrages of the people than 
his connection with a political organization.% 

The cause of this growth of political freedom lies in the 
increasing liberality of thought, which characterizes the people 
of this generation. The people realize the fact that a political 
party is but an association of persons actuated by the same 
motives and governed by the same principles, banded together 
for the furthering and carrying out of these motives and prin- 
ciples. The old idea was thata man, no longer believing in 
the principles of a party, could conscientiously continue to 
uphold that party merely because it was the party with which 
he had always been identified, and he believed it to be his duty 
to cast his ballot for its candidates without regard to their char- 
acter, or fitness for public office. This idea is speedily passing 
away, and in its stead is coming the higher, nobler belief that 
the very essence of a political organization is to be found in the 
principles which actuate it, and that when a citizen can no 
longer uphold these principles, he and his party have come to 
“the parting of the ways.” 

The independent voter is not to be conféunded with the 
adventurer who trims his sails to meet the fickle winds of polit- 
ical fortune. The man who leaves his party because of an 
honest disagreement with its policy, or disapproval of the 
conduct of its leaders, is deserving of the greatest measure of 
praise. 

In these few observations on the growth of independence of 
political thought and action, it is not my purpose to decry the 
benefits which may accrue to the people from political organi- 
zation, which, when properly guided and carried only to that 
extent which insures effective effort, may become a mighty 
engine of good. But when organization becomes a mere cloak 
for one-man rule or the tyranny of a clique, it is time to calla 
halt, and to show the leaders that, while the members of a party 
may be thoroughly amenable to such discipline as is necessary 
to the continuance in existence and the success of their organ- 
ization they have not entirely resigned the right to think and 
act for themselves on public questions, and that encroach- 
ments on their rights and liberties in this regard will be 
resented and punished.— Fohn F, O'Neill, in The American 
Fournal of Politics, New York, November. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


NEGRO OUTRAGE NO EXCUSE FOR LYNCHING. 


L. E. BLECKLEY, CHIEF JUSTICE OF GEORGIA, 





The Forum, New York, November. 
HAVE been requested by the Editor of 7he Forum to pre- 
pare a plain and candid paper, written from the point of 
view of a Southern thinker and observer, touching the lynch- 
ing of negroes, and the outrages which have occasioned it. 

A fundamental truth which certainly exists, and which ought 
to be recognized by all men everywhere, is that, according to 
right reason and just views of civilization, Government, and 
morals, provocation has nothing whatever to do with the right 
or wrong of lynching negroes. No kind or degree of provoca- 
tion will justify or even mitigate it. Lynching is barbaric, 
anarchic, and wrong fer se. It belongs to the darker and 
deeper of the two classes of criminal conduct-acts into which 
human wickedness has been divided; it is not merely malum 
prohibitum, it is malum in se. In this respect, it is precisely 
On a level with rape and murder, the two crimes which have 
been, and still are, the most apt to provoke it. 

The brief and bloody code of Lynch-Law, translated into 
plain language, reads thus: ‘Let past crime be met with 
present crime in order that future crime may be prevented.” 
Its principle is to check crime by the commission of crime. 
Can any civilization stand this? Can any organized society 
tolerate it and live? Can any enlightened moralist approve 
it? The true cause of lynching is not the provocation itself, 
but the failure to discern clearly and realize vividly the 
fundamental truth which I am now urging, namely that 
provocation is utterly irrelevant, either as justification or 
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mitigation. Were this great truth generally accepted, there would 
be no public opinion behind the lynchers to afford them moral 
support or encourage them withthe hope ofimpunity. Indeed, 
there would be no lynchers, for bad men do not lynch others 
on account of their crimes, and good men will not knowingly 
render themselves morally criminal as a means of putting 
down or keeping down other criminals. When a thing is 
gravely wrong in itself, good men will not engage in it if they 
see it in its true light. They will shun and avoid it, irrespec- 
tive of whether it would prove effectual or not. Were it abso- 
lutely certain that rape might be stopped by a system of 
retaliation between the two races, retorting rape for rape, the 
use of such means would be abhorrent. Why is it not also 
abhorrent to retaliate with murder? Chiefly for the reason that 
by a misconception of the part played by provocation, the kill- 
ing of the ravisher is regarded by many as only a technical 
legal murder, and not as a moral murder at all. There isa wide- 
spread opinion among good and fairly-sensible people that no 
guilt whatever is involved in such a killing, except an artificial 
guilt, manufactured by the law. In some communities a 
popular vote would doubtless determine the law to be wrong 
and the lynching conscientiously right. The prevalence of 
this opinion is the mainstay and support of most massacres, 
There is every reason to believe that mobs are generally actu- 
ated by a most intense feeling of right and justice, and it is 
sympathy with, and participation in, this feeling by the neigh- 
boring population which screens the lynchers not only from 
punishment, but in most cases from accusation and trial. 

If we are to have law at all, and maintain it, we must recog- 
nize the ethical as well as the legal duty of keeping on the 
inside of it, at all times and under all circumstances, abso- 
lutely and without exception. Those who commit rape or 
murder put themselves outside of law, and follow their own 
will, instead of abiding by the will of society, as expressed in 
the ordinances of Government. Those who lynch these crim- 
inals do precisely the same thing; they put themselves outside 
of law, and follow their own will, instead of abiding by the will 
of society, as expressed in the ordinances of Government. 
Breaches of law are to be dealt with on the inside of law, and 
not on the outside. To punish any one wrongfully for acting 
wrong is contradictory and absurd. No human being who is 
under organized Government has any right, nor can he have 
any, to overstep the law for any purpose whatsoever. He can- 


not do it for the defense of his own life or honor, or for the 
defense of those who are nearest and dearest to him, whatever 
may be their age, sex, or condition. That which the law per- 
mits to be done in self-defense or in defense of others, may be 
done, and that only. What the law forbids to be done for 
defensive objects can no more be done for those objects than 
forany other. As justification of unlawful actions, an aggres- 
sive object counts for as much as a defensive one. For mem- 
bers of society to set up and act upon rules of so-called right 
in Opposition to the binding laws of society is wrong, has 
always been wrong, and always will be. This is the true and 
only sound doctrine concerning lynching or anything else. 
He who fails to discern this with a clear vision, does not behold 
the majesty and divinity of the law. 

Lynching and provocation stand each upon its own footing. 
The second is no excuse for the first, and the first is no 
allowable remedy for the second. Provocation ought to 
cease whether lynching ceases or not; and lynching ought to 
cease whether provocation ceases or not. Both races should 
understand this, see it, feel it, teach it, and practise it. For 
the races to criminate and recriminate, in the spirit of childish 
wrangle and controversy, the one recouping with the grievance 
of lynching where the former complains of provocation, is not 
only unprofitable, but gravely pernicious. It confuses thought, 
withdraws attention from relevant matter, and wastes it on the 
irrelevant, inflames passion, and augments race-antagonism 
and aversion. To be wise, politic, and patriotic, both races 
should, on this momentous subject, think, feel, and codperate 
from the standpoint of one and the same indivisible political 
society, responsible as such to God and to the civilized world 
for an abnormal prevalence of both evils, and charged with 
the absolute and unshunnable duty of uprooting each of them 
as far as possible, and as soon as possible. 
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COURTS OF CONCILIATION IN AMERICA. 
NICOLAY GREVSTAD. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, November. 


N March 10, 1893,the Governor of North Dakota affixed 

his signature to “an Act providing for the establishment 

of Courts of Conciliation, and prescribing the mode of proce- 
dure in the same.” 

This Act provides as follows: 

“Sec. I. There shall be elected at the same time and in the 
same manner as the Justices of the Peace, in each town, 
incorporated village, and city, from the qualified voters thereof, 
four Commissioners of Conciliation, whose term of office shall 
be two years, and until their successors are duly elected and 
qualified. 

“Sec. II. At the time of issuing the summons in any civil 
action begun before a Justice of the Peace, the Justice shall 
issue a subpoena summoning two of the Commissioners of 
Conciliation elected for the town, village, or city where the 
action is brought, to appear before him at the time and place 
designated in the summons, which subpoena shall be served at 
least three days before the return-day, and in the same manner 
as a summons is required to be served in actions in the District 
Court. If either party fails to appear at the time designated 
in the summons, judgment shall be entered against the party 
so failing to appear, as is now provided by Statute. If both par- 
ties appear, they shall then go before the Justice and the two 
Commissioners summoned, as aforesaid, and state their differ- 
ences, which statements, or so much thereof as is necessary to 
show the issue between the parties, shall be reduced to writ- 
ing by the Justice and entered on his docket, and shall con- 
Stitute the pleadings in the case. The parties shall then 
introduce such evidence as they may think proper in the 
order and under the restrictions prescribed by the Commls- 
sioners and Justice. Itshall be discretionary with the Justice 
and Commissioners whether or not the witnesses shall be 
sworn before testifying. 

“ After hearing and considering all the evidence offered, it 
shall be the duty of the Justice and Commissioners, to the best 
of their abilities, to persuade the parties to agree to an ami- 
cable settlement of their differences on such terms as are just 
and equitable. If an agreement is reached, it shall be entered 
by the Justice on his docket in the form of a judgment of the 
Court of said Justice; provided, that no agreement shall be 
entered, unless it can be put in the form of a judgment now 
authorized by Law to be entered by Justices of the Peace. At 
the hearing herein provided for, each party must appear in 
person, or by an agent duly authorized in writing to appear. 
No attorney shall be allowed in any way to appear or act in 
any proceeding for either of the parties or otherwise. If, at 
such hearing, the parties are not able to agree to an amicable 
settlement, the case shall be adjourned for trial for such time 
as the Justice shall designate, which shall not be less than one 
week, and the Justice shall allow the parties such time as he 
may think proper in which to file amended pleadings. The 
action shall then proceed to trial and judgment as is now pro- 
vided by Law. 

“Sec. II]. The Commissioners shall receive the same mile- 
age and per diem as is now paid jurors. The fee of the Com- 
missioners, Justice, and officer shall be included in the settle- 
ment, and paid by the party designated in the judgment. If 
a Commissioner disobey the subpoena of the Justice, he shall 
be proceeded against in the same manner as a juror who fails 
to appear when summoned. 

“Sec. 1V. No part of the proceedings had before the Justice 
and Commissioners shall be admitted as evidence or considered 
at the trial of the case, nor shal] the Commissioners who took 
part in the hearing be allowed to testify.” 

Compared with the Laws of Norway on the same subject, the 
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Statute of North Dakota is certainly a very unpretentious, not 
to say feeble, enactment. As the Norwegian Law now stands, 
these Courts are statutory peacemakers in all civil cases; 
hence, a process of conciliation is, as a general thing, the first 
step in a civilaction. If an adjustment is not reached, the 
Commissioners of Conciliation are empowered to arbitrate the 
controversy at the request of one of the parties, provided the 
amount involved does not exceed 500 crowns. 

From the publications of the Norwegian Bureau of Statistics 
it appears that, during the year 1888, the last year for which 
statistics of the Civil Courts have been published, out of 103,- 
969 civil actions, 2,3co cases were dismissed by the Courts of 
Conciliation, leaving 101,669 cases to be adjusted by arbitra- 
tion or by judicial decision. In 81,015 instances, a conciliation 
was effected. In addition to this number, 7,886 cases, in which 
the parties failed to reach an agreement, were adjudicated by 
the Tribunals of Conciliation. Eighty-eight thousand nine 
hundred and one cases, or nearly nine-tenths of the whole 
number, were thus adjusted, for the most part, amicably. 

It must be admitted that this is cheap and speedy justice ; 
and, it may be added, that it is justice of the very best kind, 
because every peaceable adjustment of a controversy rests 
upon the voluntary sanction of the contestants. 

The Court-of-Conciliation Law of North Dakota is looked 
upon by the legal fraternity as a distinct innovation. It has been 
asserted that it is the greatest innovation upon the Common 
Law of this country since the adoption of the Code; but 
nearly all the Judges, and a number of lawyers of high stand- 
ing, regard it as a stepin the right direction. 

Courts of Conciliation serve the purpose ofa judicial break- 
water, They arrest the rising tide of litigation. They place 
no obstacle in the way of any citizen who seeks to obtain 
justice through the Courts; yet,as has been shown in Norway, 
nearly nine-tenths of all cases are peaceably adjusted, while 
only one in every ten cases comes to trial. 

It may be observed, that the principle of conciliation should 
be engrafted upon every system of public arbitration. If this 
were done, the most common objection to public arbitration of 
industrial controversies would fall to the ground, and strikes 
would be more effectually prevented. A Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, so composed as to command the respect 
and confidence of the employers and workingmen, would, in 
many instances, arrest labor troubles at their very inception. 

North Dakota is the most Norwegian State in the Union. 
Not less than one-half of her population is of Norwegian 
birth or descent. This may account for her taking the lead 
in introducing the Norse system of Courts of Conciliation. 
Whether her example will be followed by other States remains 
to be seen. In any event, the Courts-of-Conciliation Law, now 
placed upon the Statute-Books of North Dakota, is a striking 
instance of the influence exerted by a body of adopted citizens 
upon American legislation, 





TOLSTO!’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
EMILE FAGUET. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue Bleue, Paris, October 21. 


HE philosophic system of Count Tolstoi—a system which, 
in fact, includes not only a philosophy, but a religion, a 
scheme of morality and of sociology as well—is pretty well 
known to general readers, It may be that the majority of 
these readers get Tolstoi’s ideasat second hand, more of them 
reading less of his works than of commentaries on them. All 
the same, these commentaries represent him correctly, and 
have made his name widely known. 

The philosophical thought of the Russian apostle is well 
summed up in his latest work, “ Le Salut est en vous” (“ Salva- 
tion is in you”) which has recently appeared. Inthe “ Sa/ut,” 
the Count desired to declare once for all what he understands 
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by the doctrine, so dear to him, of non-resistance to evil, and 
all that is implied in that doctrine. It is unnecessary to say 
that relying on certain texts: “Resist not evil;” .. . 
“Unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the 
other;” . . . “Him that taketh away thy cloak forbid not 
to take thy coat also; Tolstoi, for a long time past, has pro- 
claimed that we must never answer violence with violence, 
that there can be legitimately neither private defense, nor 
public coercion, nor international resistance. His reasoning, 
which would be very amusing, were he not so deeply in earnest, 
runs thus: “Since, from the beginning of the world, force has 
been employed to resist evil, and evil flourishes al] the same, 
let us try the only other possible plan, and endeavor to suppress 
evil by not resisting it.” 

In the book just issued, this theory is carried to its utmost 
extreme, and the author advises the abolition of criminafand 
correctional justice, prisons, police, the army,and Government. 
All these things, having been invented for the sole purpose of 
“resisting evil,” at home or abroad, ought to disappear for- 
ever. Tolstoi, who has always been most attracted by that 
part of Christianity which is most anti-social, has reached the 
point where he represents Christianity as anti-social through- 
out, and preaches absolute anarchy. 

He has even framed a very curious philosophy of history in 
support of this doctrine. Humanity, according to him, has 
passed through two phases and is entering onathird. The 
first phase is the savage state: “a life personal or animal ;” 
the individual caring for naught but himself, egofzsm, The 
second, is the “social or pagan” state: the individual, sub- 
ordinate to social life, caring for his city or country only. The 
third phase is “the divine life.” By this, he means a life in 
which the individual no longer thinks of himself or his city 
or his country, but of God, that is, of all the children of God, 
his brethren, with whom the individual confounds himself 
absolutely. 

Now, the sole object of Christianity is to make humanity pass 
from the second phase to the third. At bottom, Christianity 
is the destroyer of the social state, in order to substitute for 
that a “universal” state, broader and more perfect, the City 
of God. Only it has not succeeded ; it has been altered in its 
course ; and what we have to do is to bring about the restitu- 
tion, in its purity, of that ‘‘City,” and to create the human 
condition which Christianity dreamed of—that is, pure 
anarchy. 

There is a good deal in Tolstoi’s views calculated to excite 
admiration in pure and generous hearts. His optimism is 
sublime. Mingled with this, however, is something which 
cannot fail to excite surprise in all thinking persons, and that 
is, the revelation of an absolute and childish ignorance of the 
complexity of things in this world. The spectacle which irri- 
tates him the most, is the contradiction in our life, in that we 
are Christians at heart, thoroughly convinced that there is 
nothing better than fraternity and forgiveness of injuries— 
pagans in practice, founding society on force, maintaining it 
by controversy at home and abroad; in a word, acting almost 
constantly against our best sentiments, and in direct opposi- 
tion to that which we love, desire, wish for, and dream of. 

It is certain that this is a correct description; but should we 
be so greatly surprised and astonished, and believe that, 
because matters stand thus, everything is bad in the human 
state? Good Heavens! No. Because Christianity is anti- 
social, because it sets up an ideal higher than the social State, 
and dreams of something more beautiful, it is not necessary 
either to destroy the social State or to eliminate Christianity. 
That is carrying things toan extreme. We ought not to call 
a thing bad because it contains in itself a principle contra- 
dictory to its essence. The mostof human things are of that 
kind, and, perhaps, it is as well that they areso. Perhaps a 
human system is not likely to live save on condition of contain- 
ing a little of its opposite. Democracy is good, on condition 
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of having in its bosom some aristocratic elements; the equal 
division of wealth isa good thing, on condition that it be not 
absolute, and a system in which labor would rule, would com- 
mit suicide on the day when it caused capital to disappear 
altogether—even health itself, in order that it be not abused, 
requires to be warned and notified to watch over itself, by the 
presence of some morbid principles. 

The social State, which is naught but a system of reciprocal 
defenses and resistance, contains, though in small quantity, 
the Christian thought which is anti-social, since non-resistance, 
the abandonment of my rights by myself, is one of the principles 
which are familiar to it. Then, either abandon Christianity, 
or model on it the whole social State, say the logicans and the 
fanatics. No, no! The social State modeled on Christianity, 
at least as Tolstoi expounds it, would be pure anarcliy, leading 
back very soon to the necessity of a strong State. The social 
State completely abandoning Christian thought, would be a 
very hard State,a great oppressor of the feeble, very inflex- 
ible and impassible in the presence of misery, and concerned 
solely with maintaining the rights, and nothing but the rights, 
of each person ; it would be a State without charity. What is 
good, and what alone is practicable, is the social State tem- 
pered by a little of its opposite, softened and moved to pity 
by a little of the Gospel, with a tendency, more and more, but 
with a tendency only, to mix with the socza/ State a little of 
the divine State. \t is a little of its opposite which every 
created thing has need of, to prevent its perishing. 

For that purpose, it is well that, under one form or another 
Christianity is always reviving in the social State in order to 
bring ita new leaven. As to believing that Christianity cam 
some day take the place of the social State altogether, I] con- 
sider that to be contrary to human nature itself. For that 
reason, I read Tolstoi with distrust. 
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MUSIC IN NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN TRIBES. 
ALICE C, FLETCHER. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Music, Chicago, September. 

HE Indian’s chief emotional expression is in music: there 

is not an act of his life, from the cradle to the grave, that 

is not accomplished by song. Every pleasure is enhancéd by 

melody, and there is no sorrow or dread that is not solaced by 

music. When the Indian’s soul is moved, he bursts intosong ; 

when he would seek aid from the unseen, mysterious forces of 

nature, he sends forth the viewless messenger of song to find 

the god, or, to translate the word literally, to find the “ Power 

that Makes,” and to draw from its infinite source to supply his 

own need. It is a practice in most of the tribes, for the youth 

to go apart from the people into some secluded place and 

there, alone, upon the hill or in the forest, to fast and pray. 

The prayer is always a song orachant. Among the Omahas, 

there is but one such prayer. It is taught to every child by 

its parents, and is not only used upon the occasion of this 

initial fast, but throughout life when one is moved to 
supplication. 

During the period of fasting, the youth prays in the hope 
that a vision may be granted him, and his vigils are often per- 
formed many times before the desired end is gained. The 
vision, when it comes, is of some form which signifies to him 
the approving presence of the “ Power that Makes.” When 
he sees the vision, he also hears a song which he carefully 
remembers, as this song is to serve ever after as a medium of 
communication between the suppliant and the unseen powers 
which surround him. In various tribes, the Indian seeks the 
animal or bird of his vision, and secures a bit of its hair or plum- 
age, or he makes a rude likeness or symbol of the form, and wears 
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it on his person as one would wear a talisman. These vision- 
songs belong solely to the individual; no one ever sings 
another man’s sacred song, but there are other songs origin- 
ating in visions, which are not of this exclusive character. 
Such are those which have been given with a knowledge of 
the various medicinal roots and herbs, each having its special 
song, which is sung when the Indian is gathering the plants. 
The knowledge of the use of these medicines and their songs 
can be bought, but, without purchasing the right, no one would 
dare either to sing the songs or to use the plant. 

There are many songs having the power to entice animals 
toward the hunter, all of which have been received in dreams 
or visions,and a man not gifted with the power to dream 
dreams or to see visions, can purchase one of these songs 
from those more fortunate. 

Sometimes, men who have had similar visions become 
affiliated into societies. One of the most prominent of these 
societies is composed of men to whom Thunder has revealed 
itself. Its songs are used in the ceremonies relied upon to 
avert death, or to prevent disaster following any unintentional 
sacrilegious act. 

The religious songs of the people are not all mystery-songs ; 
there are tribal ceremonies, religious in character, and these 
ceremonies have elaborate rituals, the music of which, in 
almost all cases, is very simple in structure, presenting less 
variety than the mystery-songs born of individual experience. 

By the adaptation of songs born of a personal experience to 
a ceremony which includes a large number of persons, the 
little personal. peculiarities, so to speak, are eliminated, and 
the melody becomes simpler, more dignified, but often less 
interesting to the investigator. The ceremony of the Wawan 
or Pipes in Fellowship, which was once widely known among 
the tribes of the Mississippi Valley, is one of the most inter- 
esting musically. Its ritual of song is elaborate and varied, 
and its chorals are among the most pleasing in the range of 
Indian music. Game-songs and gambling-songs are numerous, 
and many of them, in their changing rhythms, form a pleasing 
accompaniment to the movements of the young men when 
tossing the time-guess pebble from one hand to the other. 
Children have their ditties, which they hand down to still 
younger generations; fireside-tales are interspersed with 
songs, and many avocations pursued by men and women are 
lightened by musical cadences. The songs most commonly 
heard by white visitors to an Indian camp are war-dance 
songs; not that Indians by themselves sing these more than 
any others, but the war-dance has a fascination for most 
strangers, especially, if given in costume. 

Among the Omahas, there are five classes of songs which 
pertain to war. Of these, the songs of the Hae-Thus-Ra,a 
society of warriors, are of historic value, inasmuch as the 
record of brave deeds performed by the members are preserved 
ia them. 

There is a large class of songs among the Omahas called 
Wa-oo Wa-on. They concern love adventures. Another class 
of love-songs, called Bethae Wa-on, consists of musical sylla- 
bles without words, and form the true love-lays of the tribe. 


The Omahas have but one prayer-song, and but one funeral- 
song. The latter is sung bya number of young men who beat 
the time by striking two short willow-sticks together. 

It is well known that the art of a people, rather than their 
conventional habits and customs, expresses their real character 
and actual beliefs,and marks their status and development. 
The Indian’s music opens a rift into his inner life. The patient 
student of his songs find in them revelations of character 
unsuspected by the superficial observer. The Indian’s reverence 
fer, and dependence on, the “ Power that Makes,” his belief in 
the oneness of himself and all nature, that he and the creatures 
about him are stirred by similar emotions and all enjoy life 
and strength from one common source, are views of life which 

“find expression only in his music. His songs also show his 
fee:ings for comradeship, his capacity for affection and for 
sorrow, that hides itself under strange disguises of silence or 
desperate bravery. 
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JOHN GAY. 
GEORGE A. AITKEN. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Westminster Review, London, October. 


HE name of John Gay is one of those which occur most 
readily to the minds of all who think of the literary celeb- 
rities of the last century; but to many persons he is knowa 
chiefly by the letters published in the works of his friends, Pope 
and Swift. A century has passed since the appearance of any- 
thing pretending to be a complete edition of his writings, and, 
though his poems, and especially his fables, have been 
reprinted from time to time, it has fallen to Mr. Underhill to 
publish the first critical edition of Gay’s poetry, with all the 
modern apparatus of various readings and bibliographical 
details. The work fills two volumes of Messrs. Lawrence and 
Bullen’s dainty “ Muses’ Library,” and Mr. Underhill has sup- 
plied an interesting introduction—the result of long study of 
the subject—which will be found very useful to the reader. 
The notes, too, are of service, and to the point, but there 
might with advantage have been more of them, especially in 
the case of a poem like 7rzvza. With the exception of a few 
coarse and doggerel lines, everything that has been printed of 
Gay’s verses is given, including the songs, prologues, and epi- 
logues from the plays. Certain “ Tales” are placed at the end 
of the second volume, after the Index, and can easily be dis- 
pensed with. 

In spite of the multiplication of books about books, Gay has 
not found a place in any of the popular series—English Men 
of Letters, Great Writers, English Worthies, and the like— 
and Mr. Austin Dobson’s article in the Dictionary of English 


‘Biography has been the best account of the facts of the poet’s 


life that I have seen. 

Gay, a member of a very old Devonshire family, one of 
which is known to have lived in that shire at the beginning of 
the Fifteenth Century, was born at Barnstaple, in Devonshire, 
forty miles northwest of Exeter, in June, 1685. Before he was 
ten years old, he had lost both father and mother, but he and 
his four brothers and sisters were not left without means. 
When a lad, Gay was apprenticed to a mercer in London, where 
he lived for a time; but shortly after returned to reside with 
an uncle at Barnstaple. Subsequently he came back to stay 
in London, where, in May, 1708, he published, anonymously, 
his first piece, ‘‘ Wine—a Poem.” It had a motto: 

Nulla placere diu, vel vivere carmina possunt 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus. 

The poem, which is in blank verse, is of little intrinsic worth, 
though it contains some allusions of interest. 

This was followed, during the next twenty years, by various 
productions in verse and prose, most of which are deservedly 
forgotten. The most important of those productions is “ Tri- 
via, or the Art of Walking the Streets of London,” which 
appeared early in 1716. It contains very much that is of 
interest to students of the manners of the last century. 

During this score of years, Gay became acquainted with some 
distinguished people. About 1711, he made the acquaintance 
of Pope, and in the following year was appointed secretary to 
the eccentric Duchess of Monmouth, whose husband had been 
beheaded in the reign of James II. In 1714, he was made sec- 
retary to Lord Clarendon, Ambassador at Hanover, where Gay 
became known to the future Queen Caroline. Subsequently, 
Gay lived for a time with Lord Burlington, and was a favorite 
with the Duchess of Queensberry. From all these great 
acquaintances, however, he derived little benefit. 

The greatest success of Gay’s life came in 1728, when there 
was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre “ The Beggar’s Opera.” 
This piece had been rejected at Drury Lane by Colley Cibber. 
Most of Gay’s friends were doubtful of the reception that 
would be accorded to the play, his previous theatrical ventures 
having been sad failures. While the earlier scenes were being 
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represented, Pope and the others were “in great uncertainty 
of the event”; but “the good nature of the audience appeared 
stronger and stronger every act, and ended in a clamor of 
applause.” The play ran for fifty-two nights, and was revived 
in the following season—when it was performed, most incon- 
gruously, by children—and was acted in all parts of the King- 
dom. Itis needless to repeat here, how the ladies had the 
songs inscribed on their fans, how “ Rich became gay and Gay 
became rich”; and how Lavinia Fenton, who acted Pod/y, was 
the talk of the town, had endless verses written about her, 
and captivated the Duke of Bolton, who married her, twenty- 
four years afterwards, upon the death of his wife. Gay received 
£693 for four author’s nights, and sold the copyright of the 
play, with that of the ‘‘ Fables,” for ninety guineas. 

Many causes led to the success of “ The Beggar’s Opera.” 
It ridiculed the prevalent Italian opera, of which people were 
somewhat tired; and it satirized leading men of the day, 
especially Walpole, besides attacking, in a more personal man- 
ner, the corruption of Courts and politicians. The songs were 
extremely popular, and the acting was good. Various pictorial 
satires were published, and Hogarth painted several times the 
scene in which Macheath, with Polly on one side and Lucy 
on the other, sang: 

How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away. 

The spirit of the satire is shown in the first song of Peachum, 

who both employed and betrayed thieves : 
Through all the employments of life 


Each neighbor abuses his brother ; 
* % *% * * x 


And the Statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade as honest as mine, 

During the four years of life which remained to him, Gay 
wrote and published other pieces, but none of them increased 
his fame or his popularity. On the 4th of December, 1732, he 
died, in his forty-eighth year, at the Duke of Queensberry’s 
house in London, lamented by all who knew him. On the 23d 
of December he was buried in the south transept of West- 
minster Abbey, “as if he had been a Peer of the realm,” wrote 
Arbuthnot, who, with the Duke of Queensberry, followed the 
chief mourner, Mr. Joseph Baller, the poet’s nephew. Among 
the pall-bearers were Lord Chesterfield and Pope. The 
monument, erected by the Duke of Queensberry, bears Pope’s 
well-known lines: 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child, 
and the epitaph which Gay had written for himself: 
Life is a jest, and all things show it, 
I thought so once ; but now I know it. 

The poet left about £6,000, and letters of administration 

were taken out by his two widowed sisters. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE REINDEER-STATION AT SCHAFFHAUSEN ON 
THE RHINE. 
Dr. C. M. 
Translated and Condensed for Tus Literary Dicsst froma Paper in 
Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, No. 1 (1894). 

HE science of archeology in the several civilized countries, 
T the science whose province extends backward to the 
earliest period of human development, has, in recent years, 
considerably enriched our knowledge of that period, known in 
Europe as the earlier and later Stone Age, the age of 
cave-dwellings and pile-dwellings. Numerous well-arranged 
museums display their “ prehistorical collections,” presenting 
a general picture of the technical and vegetable environment 
amid which the primitive population of the diluvial period, the 
Stone and early Metal Age, engaged in the struggle for exis, 
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tence. Archsology reproduces for us primitive man, on the 
same level of culture as the existing savage, but at the very 
rudest and most primitive stage, it presents him characteristi- 
cally human, and not as an ape or half-ape. 

Although the numerous artistic memorials of the Bronze 
Age awaken a more purely esthetic interest, the remains of the 
oldest Stone Age, of the oldest natural or artistic cave-dwell- 
ings, are of higher interest for anthropology, and the study of 
the history of human development; and this, the more nearly it 
approaches the diluvial period, in which our climate, fauna, 
and flora presented a more Arcticcharacter; when the glaciers 
still covered the mountains, and the reindeer and elk were 
man’s contemporaries. Great as was the light thrown on this 
period by the discoveries of the past few decades, they are all 
eclipsed by Dr. J. Niiesch’s investigations at Schaffhausen, by 
the cliffs of the so-called “ Schwettserbildes.” WHere, he has 
discovered the remains of a human settlement, which is of 
the greatest importance for archeology, the find equaling, 
and, indeed, exceeding all previous discoveries of the class, in 
the beauty, variety, and typical rarity of the several articles, 
and deserving universal interest all the more from its great 
antiquity, which extends into the diluvial period, certainly to 
upwards of four thousand years before Christ. 

Dr. Niiesch commenced his excavations in 1891, and the bold 
pioneer in archzology has not yet reached the end of his fruitful 
labor. He has conjured up out of the earth under the cliffs, a 
complete series of the products of the primitive people who 
once dwelt there, with their weapons, their manufactures, 
their articles of adornment, and their household appliances. 
Now they lie as characteristic specimens before us—the rude, 
chipped stone-axe and chisel, the weapons of flint (arrow- 
heads, knives, scrapers, etc.), with implements of horn and 
bone. One wonders at the natural refinement, the sharpness, 
the care, the artistic skill with which the flint implements are 
finished. Primitive man showed astonishing skil] in the pro- 
duction of the prime requirements of life, from stone, bone, 
and horn; these precursors of the metals. From the captured 
beast he fashioned the weapon with which he achieved his 
conquest over the beast of the field, or defended himself against 
his human foes, and the implements which sufficed all the 
little requirements of his daily toil. From bone and horn he 
fashioned daggers, borers, and needles. What really gives the 
Reindeer-Station at Schaffhausen the character of a specially 
great discovery, is the enormous number of articles of bone and 
horn which bear eloquent testimony to the lively sense of art, 
the sentiment of beauty, the artistic skill of the primeval 
workmen, as reflected in their remarkable drawings on frag- 
ments of reindeer-horn, on bone and horn implements, and on 
stone. We possess already relics of this class from the Thayinger 
cave-men in drawings of reindeer, and in sculptures of sheepand 
oxen, swine and musk-oxen. These artistic efforts are so true 
to nature, so simply original, so correct in form and perception, 
that, reflecting on the general rudeness of the artists, one 
might well doubt the genuineness of the work, were it not for 
the evidences of a like talent among living savages. A natural 
talent for delineation is exhibited in a high degree by numer- 
ous African and Australian tribes, as is evidenced by their 
drawings on stone, of familiar animals in very natural posi- 
tions. There are very fine specimens of such work at the 
Vienna museum, the work of African Bushmen, which may 
serve as an illustration of this “savage” art. Indeed, the South- 
Sea islanders were not long acquainted with the horse before 
his familiar figure was counterfeited on rock and stone. 

At “ Schwettzersbild,” archeology has been greatly enriched 
by experiences of this class. The engraved pictures on stone, 
which furnish at once a glimpse of the immediate animal-sur- 
roundings of the artist, are so perfectly drawn as to astonish 
evenexperts. Of prime interest in this connection is a com- 
munication received by the writer from Dr. Ntiesch, concern- 
ing a limestone tablet discovered by him. It has on it clear 
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and well-depicted drawings of reindeer, horse, and foal; and, 
besides these, a mammoth meets the astonished gaze; and this 
is the most remarkable feature of the whole discovery. 
Archeology has hitherto held it an open question whether 
prehistoric man had penetrated into Middle Europe in the 
days when the giant mammoth still persisted there. [tis true, 
we possessed remains of ivory-work from Western caves; but 
the view was general that primitive man had dealt only with 
the remains of an extinct type. And now we have this dis- 
covery at Schaffhausen by an absolutely trustworthy scientist, 
as a product of his own labor! There can be little doubt that 
the most distinguished archzologists will attach great weight 
to this evidence. Rudolf Virchow was personally at the place, 
and has accorded full recognition to the importance of Dr. 
Niiesch’s discovery. 

At any rate, the labors of the Schaffhausen investigator will 
tend to a more general spread of archeology. Archzology is 
a popular science. It is free from prejudice, and in no sense 
antagonistic to faith. On the contrary, it has destroyed many 
of those false conclusions on which the dignity of primitive 
man was regarded as an absurdity. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN ACCORDING TO 
PREHISTORIC ARCHAZOLOGY. 


THE REVEREND JOHN A. ZAHM, C.S.C. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, 
October. 
RCHAOLOGISTS divide the first period of human history 
into three ages, called in the order of succession, the 
Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. 

If the evolution theory of the origin of man and the 
development of civilization be true, we should expect to find 
the archzological division universally true and applicable 
equally to all peoples in all parts of the world. There does 
not seem to be any doubt that in certain parts of Europe, per- 
haps throughout the greater portion of it, the Stone Age 
preceded the Ages of Bronze and Iron. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to imagine that the Stone Age marks a fixed 
period in human history, and that it prevailed at the same 
time in all lands and among all peoples. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. While one nation, or one tribe, was 
living in the Age of Stone, its next neighbors may have been 
enjoying the advantages of the Age of Bronze or of Iron. 

If there is no fixed period in time for the Stone Age, neither 
is there a hard-and-fast line of demarcation between the Age 
of Stone and that of Bronze, or between the Age of Bronze 
and that of Iron. They frequently overlap one another, and 
are, in many instances, quite synchronous. 

Again, it would be equally wide of the truth to assert that 
all peoples passed through the three phases of civilization 
indicated by the Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron. This is so 
far from being the case, that numerous instances are citable 
when there were but two Ages,and sometimes only one. 
Some of the more barbarous tribes of the earth are still in the 
Stone Age, and have never known any other. There are 
others, in Europe, that have never known a Bronze Age, but 
who passed directly from the Stone to the Iron Age. From 
the fact that stone, bronze, and iron implements are found 
together in the most ancient Chaldean tombs and Assyrian 
ruins, archeologists have inferred that neither Chaldea nor 
Assyria ever knew the Ages of Bronze and Iron as distinct 
from that of Stone. More remarkable still, we find that, in the 
case of the majority of the tribes of Africa, excluding the Egyp- 
tians, the only age that has ever existed is the Age of Iron. 
Stone has been used, but from the most remote period that 
arch@ology has been able to reach, iron has been in common 
use, while bronze has been entirely unknown. 

Yet more. According to the researches of Dr, Schliemann, 
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there was neither a Stone Age nor a Metal Age in Greece and 
Asia Minor. In the finds at Troy, especially, there is the 
most striking evidence of devolution. Here, as well as at 
Mycenez, the ornaments and implements discovered, even in 
the lowest strata, far from indicating a state of savagery and 
degradation, betoken one of high civilization. In the light of 
Schliemann’s discoveries, not to speak of others pointing in 
the same direction, made in Egypt, and among the ruins of 
Assyria and Babylonia, bearing on the condition of primitive 
man in the Orient, the conclusion seems to be inevitable that 
the modern evolution-school is wrong—that the history of our 
race is not one of development, but one of degeneration. Thus 
the story of the Fall, as recorded in Holy Writ, is corroborated 
by the declarations of the newest of sciences—prehistoric 
archeology. 

The Age of Iron, even according to those who claim a great 
antiquity for our race, was posterior to the alleged Age of 
Bronze, But when, in European countries, was the Age of 
Bronze ushered in, and when did it close? The bronze used 
in Europe, in prehistoric times, and even in historic times, was 
brought by the Pheenicians. The period of commercial pros- 
perity for Phoenicia, it is thought, extended approximately 
from the Twelfth to the Fifth Century before the Christian Era. 
And this is the epoch, according to the latest and most reliable 
researches, during which the many objects of bronze, mostly 
of Phoenician design and manufacture, were distributed over 
western, central, and northern Europe. This would place the 
so-called Bronze Age in the neighborhood of 1,000 years B. C. 
But this, probably, is assigning it a maximum antiquity. 

As to the Iron Age in Scandinavia, it belonged, if we are to 
credit the ablest authorities on the subject, to the Fourth and 
Sixth Centuries after Christ. The Age of Iron in Gaul dates 
back, probably, to the Fourth Century before our Era. Judging 
from the finds in the necropolis of Hallstatt, the Iron Age 
began in Austria one or two Centuries earlier. The Stone Age 
terminated in Denmark about 500 or 600 B, C. 

But the fact is, it is utterly impossible to arrive at anything 
even approximating exact dates for any of the three Ages. They 
are different for different peoples. For this reason, therefore, 
to construct a system of chronology based on the implements 
of stone, bronze, and iron that have been used by man in the 
prehistoric past, is, at least in the present state of science, 
clearly impracticable. 

What has been said of the futility of all attempts to arrive 
ata system of chronology based on the various objects of 
human industry, obviously applies with equal force to the 
skulls and other bones of primitive man that have attracted 
so much attention during the past few decades. They can, no 
more than the implements of stone, and bronze, and iron so 
far discovered, be accepted as evidence of the great antiquity 
of the human race. 

We heartily endorse the words of Mr. W. H. Holmes, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, when he says: “The whole discus- 
sion of early man has been so surcharged with misconception 
of facts, and errors of interpretation, that all is vitiated, as a 
stream with impurities about its source. Until an exhaustive 


scientific study of the origin, form, genesis, and meaning of 
all the handiwork of man, made use of in the discussion, is 
completed, the discussion of man and culture is worse than 
useless, and speculation can lead but to embarrassment and 
disaster.” 

When examining some of the evidence presented by geol- 
ogists in favor of the antiquity of man, one cannot help say- 
ing with Goethe, “ The thing the most terrible to hear, is the 
constantly reiterated assurance that geologists agree on a 
given point.” In 1857, the famous Neanderthal skull was dis- 
covered near Diisseldorf. Professor Schaaffhausen adjudged 
it to be “the most ancient memorial of the early inhabitants 
of Europe.” Professor Fuhbrott wrote a book on it, in which 
he declared the age of the relic to be from 200,000 to 300,000 
years, but Dr. Mayer, of Bonn, after a critical examination of 
the “fossil,” and the locality in which it was found, came to 
the conclusion that it was the skull of a Cossack killed in 1814! 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


Early Chemistry.—Long before chemistry became a science, 
many of its processes and apparatus were in common use. 
Prof. H. Carrington Bolton has made a list of some of these, 
showing that the Egyptians were acquainted with the process 
of glass-making at least as far back as 2500 B. C.; that cru- 
cibles of the Fifteenth Century B. c. are now in the Berlin 
Museum; and that siphons also were used in the Fifteenth 
Century B. Cc. Blowpipes and bellows were early employed. 
The earliest chemical laboratories now known were those of 
the Egyptian temples, in which the priests prepared the 
incense, oils, etc., used in the temple services. The Bible con- 
tains frequent chemical allusions. Cupellation is plainly 
described by Jeremiah, metallurgical operations by Job, Eze- 
kiel and others, and bellows by Jeremiah. Geber, the Arabian 
physician of the Eighth Century, wrote minutely of chemical 
processes. He described solution, filtration, crystallization, 
fusion, sublimation, distillation, cupellation, and various kinds 
of furnaces and apparatus. Perhaps the earliest drawings of 
strictly chemical apparatus are the figures of distilling appa- 
ratus in a Greek papyrus of the Eleventh Century. An 
alchemist’s laboratory of the Sixth or Seventh Century was 
uncovered in, Egypt in 1885, and its contents included a bronze 
furnace, about fifty bronze vases with beaks, and some conical 
vessels resembling sand-baths. The balance, asan instrument 
of precision, reached a high development under the Arabians 
as early as the Twelfth Century, when very accurate specific 
gravity-determinations were described.— The Advertiser, 
Ceylon. 

How To Keep Unfermented Cider Sweet.—Pure, sweet cider, 
that is arrested in the process of fermentation before it 
becomes acetic acid, or even alcohol, and with carbonic-acid 
gas worked out, is one of the most delightful beverages. The 
following scientific method of treating cider will preserve its 
sweetness: When the saccharine matters by fermentation are 
being converted into alcohol, if a bent tube be inserted air- 
tight into the bung, with the other end in a pail of water, to 
allow the carbonic. acid gas evolved to pass off without admit- 
ting any air into the barrel, a beverage will be obtained that is 
fit nectar for the gods. A handy way is to fill your cask nearly 
up to the wooden faucet, when the cask is rolled so the bung 
is down. Get acommon rubber tube and slip it over the end 
of the plug in the faucet, with the otherend inthe pail. Then 
turn the plug so the cider can have communication with the 
pail. After the water ceases to bubble, bottle or store away.— 
Sctentific American, New York. 


Long-Distance Telephony in Germany.—An important exten- 
sion of the telephone system of Germany is at present being 
carried out by the establishment of a double line between Ber- 
lin and Cologne, a distance of about 395 miles. The line will 
run via Spandau, Rathenow, Spendal, Gardlegen, Hanover, 
Hameln, Paderborn, Biiren, Meschede, and Rédnsahl. One 
wire will be reserved for direct communication between Berlin 
and Cologne, while the other will be used for communication 
between Cologne and Hanover, and between Hanover and 
Berlin. A bronze wire of four millimetres diameter will be 
employed. To cross the river Elbe it has been decided to lay 
a submarine cable about one and one-fifth miles long in the 
bed of the river near Langermiinde, so as not to interfere with 
the shipping as an overhead line would. - The submarine 
cable will only be paper-insulated, and as it is stated that this 
is the first example of the kind, the experiment Is being watched 
with interest.—Electrical Review, New York. 

More Mashonaland Ruins.—Mr. Theodore Bent, the archzolo- 
gist, has received several letters from Mr. Robert M. W. Swan, 
who is exploring the country between the Limpopo River and 
Matabeleland. In these letters, Mr. Swan announces the dis- 
covery of several fresh ruins similar to the famous remains 
explored by Mr. Theodore Bent at Zimbabwe, From the 
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general. appearance and the method of construction of the 
newly-found ruins, and more particularly from their orienta- 
tion, Mr. Swan has no doubt that they were built by the same 
race as the Zimbabwe Temple, and are of Semitic origin. The 
tract of country in which the new finds are situated, is of so 
poor a character and so destitute of even mineral wealth, that 
it is now uninhabited. It is, therefore,a matter of difficulty 
to explain what attracted the builders of these structures to 
the district. From various indications, however, Mr. Swan 
concludes that these people came for gems and precious 
stones. In support of this theory, Mr. Swan refers to the 
beautiful pebbles which abound in the vicinity, and states that 
he has identified six or more of the preciousstones mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation. Besides temples, the hills are 
crowned with the remains of several forts, which would seem 
to indicate that the Phcenician or other explorers conducted 
their work under much the same difficulties, with regard tothe 
native inhabitants, as confront European settlers and pros- 
pectors at the present time. Some most interesting results 
were afforded by a small tumulus which was excavated by Mr. 
Swan at the great ruin near Sewaloli, the tumulus consisting 
of wood, ashes, stoves, soil, a considerable quantity of bones, 
and much pottery. The latter included several little sun- 
images of terra cotta and many fragments of vessels. Some 
pieces were very peculiar in shape, and one had curious decora- 
tions on a concave part, which isaltogether unusual. Another, 
was avery curious nozzle of a jar. Mr. Swan also found a 
fragment of an ivory bracelet, which, however, was quite plain. 
The position of the heap, which was situated exactly on a pro- 
longation of the main axis of the adjacent temple, suggested 
the idea that it was a point at which the dead were cremated.— 
The Colonies and India, London. 


Mysteries of Life.—The mysteries of vegetable life are not 
all yet explored. An Indian botanist has made experiments 
which induce him to say that some plants can see. Whether 
the inference can be accepted or not, these experiments go to 
show that the plants made an effort to reach supports placed 
at a little distance, and grew towards the supports, wherever 
placed. The plant was convolvulus, and when a long pole 
was placed near it, and in such a way that the tendrils would 
have to turn away from the light to reach it, they invariably 
did so, and within a few hours twined about it. That certain 
plants have the sense of touch is well known.—Medical Times, 
New York. 


The Berlin Sewage-Farms.—The city of Berlin is absolutely 
cholera- proof, writes Mr. Poultney Bigelow, in 7he Cosmopolt- 
tan. Besides that, she disposes of all the sewage within her 
borders at a profit of 2 per cent. The city of Berlin, nearly 
twenty years ago, purchased some thousands of acres of flat 
sand-wastes adjacent to her boundaries. With these, she 
began the experiment of utilizing sewage. The city was 
divided into districts. In each district the sewage flows into 
an immense cesspool. Thence it is removed by powerful 
pumping-machinery to the fields of the sand-wastes, and 
spread upon them. 

There are no “ barnacle politicians” in Berlin to hang on 
and ruin the workings of the municipal Government, Mr. Big- 
elow says. The administration of the sewage-farms is in the 
hands of citizens of the highest respectability, and under their 
management, the result has grown to be an object-lesson to all 
the cities of the earth. The pumps work night and day. The 
lands irrigated by the sewage-ditches are cultivated in grain 
and vegetables. The product is the finest by far that appears 
in the Berlin markets, and is the most in demand. Land 
about Berlin in its natural state, before the sewage-irrigation 
was applied to it, was worth $182 per acre. As soon as it is 
put under the operation of the gigantic pumping-works, how- 
ever, it immediately rises in value to $400.— The Age of Stce/ 
St. Louts, 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT USE OF THE GREEK 
MYSTERIES. 


THE REVEREND AUGUSTINE S. CARMAN. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, Ohio, October. 


HE origin of the Mysteries is hidden in the earliest twilight 

of history. Other nations than Greece had their Mys- 

teries; but we are interested mainly in those of Greece and 

the Grecian colonies of Asia Minor, and our chief interest 
attaches to those of Eleusis. 

In general, it may be said that the Mysteries were represen- 
tations of the phenomena of nature and expressions of certain 
human aspirations under the forms of dramatized myths. The 
Mysteries, which at their highest became veritable aids to the 
soul’s longing for a personal experience of the Divine nature, 
and expressions of faith in immortality, became, at their lowest, 
glorifications of drunkenness and lust. 

The result of the whole mystic ceremony, in its highest pur- 
pose, was expressed by terms characterizing the final initiation. 
It was asserted to accomplish for the myszes a direct, personal 
vision and experience of God, to establish a communion with 
Him, a participation of the Divine nature. 

The following terms are characteristic of Mysteries; the 
word “vdrypiov, mystery, and other derivatives of the verb 
vo@ ; the word redery, or the allied adjective form réAezos, 
with the idea of maturity or perfection; the word ézomreia 
and its derivations, with the associated idea of a personal 
experience of the Divine fellowship; certain specific allusions 
to the contrast of light and darkness with the derived ideas of 
enlightenment, illumination, and the like; the term sence; 
the ideas of reservation and revelation of religious truth; and 
certain formal uses of the expressions touch, taste, handle, 
bchold. 

The influence of the mysteries upon the New-Testament 
language and imagery can be fully traced only by observing 
that here the relation is at times a verbal one, involving the 
use of the word-forms characteristic of the Mysteries, even 
where the meaning has become somewhat remote from its 
original one; and, at other times, the relation is traceable only 
in the thought. It may be said that, in general, the term 
* mystery,” or “ mysteries” is used in the New Testament to 
signify something concealed; yet there are other shades of 
meaning associated therewith. They may be formulated as 
follows: 1. An experience attained by a process of initiation ; 
2. A truth or an experience or a principle reserved to certain 
persons, or until a certain time; 3. A truth expressed in sym- 
bol or formula; 4. The esoteric truth hidden in a parable; 
5. Truth unrevealed. 

The passage, “ Unto You it is given to know the mysterzes of 
the Kingdom of Heaven” has the signification of esoteric 
religious truth revealed only to the initiated, and in symbolic 
form. The whole fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians is rich with suggestions of the symbolism of the 
Mysteries, both Greek and Egyptian. It would be quite in 
keeping with Paul’s method, to use the familiar imagery of 
the death and after-life of the seed, in expounding to the 
Greeks the doctrine of the Resurrection. 

In Ephesians v., 32, the mystery referred to is the marriage 
relation, which Paul places upon the loftiest plane of honor 
and obligation. And the entire chapter, of which this ex- 
plicit allusion to the Mysteries forms the closing utterance, 
is rendered luminous with meaning, if it be read with the 
Mysteries in view. The richness of this Epistle in allusions to 
the Mysteries is explained by the fact that the lonians 
brought with them in their early migration to Asia Minor the 
rites of Demeter-Eleusinia, and the allusions to the impure 
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rites of the Mysteries refer to the predominant Diana-wor- 
ship at Ephesus, for the “Diana of the Ephesians” corre- 
sponded in character to the Eastern Astarte, whose counter- 
part is the voluptuous Venus. 

In Phil. iii., 10-15, the ideas of the Resurrection, of fellow- 
ship with the Divine nature, and of perfection or complete 
attainment, are those of the Mysteries raised to a higher 
power, and applied to the Christian life. 

The writer examines a number of passages in which are allu- 
sions to the Mysteries, illustrating the idea of initiation 
into the truth ; the personification of a secret force of evil; the 
characteristic idea of enlightenment; the zamer meaning of a 
symbol ; and concludes his paper with these words: 

It is impossible to communicate in an article of this kind 
the full force of the constantly-deepening impression produced 
by prolonged study of the subject, that such allusions color a 
large portion of those writings of the New Testament which 
had Gentile environment. It diminishes, in no degree, the 
originality of the New-Testament teachings to concede this ; 
while it adds a depth and richness to the coloring, lends a 
background and detail to the imagery, and renders luminous 
certain parts of Scripture previously obscure. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA. 


FEDOR ZAKARINE. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirgrary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Le Correspondant, Paris, October 25. 


HE Russian associates religion with all his acts, both pub- 
T lic and private, and the feeling he has in doing so, seems 
to have preserved its primitive simplicity. Stop before a shop 
in the evening, at the time of closing. Observe the clerks, 
silent, in a row, like onions, while the master pulls witha 
noise, for the last time, the massive padlocks of the front 
door. That done, every one takes off his hat, makes the sign 
of the Cross several times, and prays the God of Alexander 
Nevski to shield him from misfortunes, especialiy from bur- 
glary and fire. 

At the corners of the streets, in the crossways, the passages, 
and the bazars, including even the Jewish quarter, you see a 
chapel with a gilt dome, or a simple image, before which is 
burning the sacred fire. 

The vestal of the place, an old sexton, with a rough beard, 
watches with scrupulous care the comings and goings of the 
passers-by. Every moujzk uncovers respectfully before the 
holy images,and makes the sign of the Cross three times, from 
right to left, according to the Greek rite. 

There are, in the whole Empire, more than sixty thousand 
churches or chapels of importance. Constantly, on the vast 
Russian plains, you see against the sky the profile of a temple 
on the horizon. 

The number of the clergy of these temples is considerable; 
the more, because missionaries selected from them overrun the 
distant parts of Russia, in order to convert to the Orthodox 
religion the peoples still lingering in idolatry. 

Still more, courageous apostles carry afar, even to Abyssinia, 
the Orthodox faith. Without speaking of Atchinoff,* that 
Cossack without a commission, Lieutenant Maschkoff, and the 
Pope Tikone (a name given to him as a hint of the profession 
he was expected to follow, zkone meaning holy image), set out 
at the beginning of 1891, for the States of Menelik. 

Russia supports an Orthodox bishop, Monseigneur Nicolas, 
even in the United States. Despite the activity of this 
prelate, however, it does not appear that Orthodoxy gains 
much ground over the various forms of worship among which 
the Yankee population is divided. The Russian mission 
especially deplores the lack of native priests, acquainted with 
the country and understanding the needs of a population so 


*See THe LireraAry Dicesr, Vol. iii., p. 466, 
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different from that of Russia. To accomplish this object, 
Bishop Nicolas has undertaken to found seminaries; after a 
course of studies extending over several years, the best pupils 
will finish their instruction in Russia. That is the way in 
which he hopes to recruit a native clergy. 

According to the terms of an Imperial Ukase, every religious 
festival implies the closing of all shops and places of trade 
until midday. There has even been discussion of the question 
whether it would not be proper to prevent the iron-factories’ 
fires from being heated on Sunday. It will be readily under- 
stood what a disturbance such a prohibition would cause in 
metallurgy. Every one knows that the great furnaces must 
burn without interruption. 

The Orthodox Church celebrates, with great solemnity, the 
anniversaries of the Imperial family. Te Deums are sung to 
celebrate the providential escape of the Sovereigns from the 
catastrophe of Borki, and the anniversary of the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants. 

In return, the Emperor manifests the greatest solicitude for 
theclergy. Inthe month of March, 1893, His Majesty issued 
orders for the amelioration of the situation of the unfortunate 
popes of the interior of the Empire: “I shall be quite happy,” 
he said on this occasion, “ when | shall reach the point of 
giving an assured support to all the country clergy.” In con- 
sequence of this declaration, the Holy Synod invited the head 
of each diocese to celebrate a Te Deum of thanks, with prayer, 
on his knees, asking for long life for the Emperor and all the 
Imperial family. 

Pigeons multiply about the churches; they choose a domi- 
cile above the entablature, and nestle among the acanthus- 
leaves of the capitals of the columns, soiling, at liberty, the gold 
of the image-stands, the sconces, and the porches, just as the 
pigeons of Venice soil the flag-stones of St. Mark. 

In Russia the pigeon is sacred. The people regard it as the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost, and will never consent to use it for 
food. One is hardly authorized to admit that, in the shadow 
of the night, opportunity may tempt some famished dvornzk 
without prejudices. Doubtless, the case is not the same with 
the Jews, who, with interested solicitude, provide shelter for 
the pigeons above their sordid stalls. We may suppose that 
the smell of roast pigeon perfumes the rear of more than one 
shop on the Sabbath Day. 

Moreover, if the pigeons treat the churches like conquered 
edifices, they have no more respect for the visage of the great 
Catherine, the horse of Peter the Great, the helmet of Nich- 
olas, or the shoulders of Souvaroff. 

One of the most curious spectacles to be seen in Russia, is 
the arrival of the pilgrims at the Laura of Kieff. This town, 
the “ Russian Jerusalem,” one of the oldest in the Empire, had 
four hundred churches not long after the epoch when Saint 
Vladimir introduced Christianity into the country. These 
were nearly all burned in an immense conflagration at the 
beginning of the Eleventh Century. 

Did the Laura, one of the four quarters of the Kievo-Petch- 
erskaya monastery—the chief establishment of its kind in 
Russia—survive this disaster? Was it erected more recently ? 
I do not know; but, anyway, it is the rendezvous of a great 
number of Russians (350,000 every year) who flock thither at 
certain times of the year. 

They arrive in long files, leaning on sticks, with their wallets 
on their shoulders, from all parts of the vast Empire. Some 
of them come 500 leagues and more, from Archangel and 
Orenburg, begging from door to door the black bread which 
they dip in the fetid water of the marshes, 

These unfortunate creatures live in deplorable hygienic con- 


ditions; every year, death mows down their crowded ranks, 
Happy are those who die on their arrival at the holy place. 
Happy are those who return to their country; for pilgrimage 
to the Laura, or the Russian Mecca, gives them, in the eyes of 
their brethren of the Orthodox Church, the same respect as 
the Hadjzs have among the Mussulmans. 
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THE DEATH OF EMIN PASHA. 
S. GUNTHER. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 
Die Nation, Berlin, October 28. 


T is very unsatisfactory to write the funereal dirge of one 
whose death is not authentically established, and especi- 
ally of one who has already survived many such experiences ; 
but on this occasion the evidences are too positive to allow 
any reasonable ground for hope. We may,at last, accept itas 
a fact that the distinguished African explorer has passed over 
to the great majority. 

It was on April 25, 1890, that Emin started in command of 
an expedition to the coast, accompanied by Lieutenant Lang- 
held and Dr. Stuhlmann. At first, all went well. A station 
was established at Tambora in August,and another in Novem- 
ber at Bukoba, on the Ukerewe; and the war with the hos- 
tile Wangoni ended, on the whole, favorably to the Ger- 
mans. And when in February, 1891, Emin, in company with 
Dr. Stuhlmann, emerged upon the two western lakes, the 
march might be said to have been generally in accordance 
with his instructions; but there was less and less room for any 
such delusion when the expedition, passing through Masam- 
bon (westward from Lake Albert), pressed still onward into this 
wilderness of the heart of Central Africa. What were the 
ultimate motives which prompted the Pasha to this course; 
whether he really aimed at reaching Wadelai, and, looking up 
the old soldiers whom he left there, or whether he proposed 
to fight his way along the Ituri tothe Congo, cannot be known 
with certainty. The untrustworthiness of his followers, the 
hostility of man and nature, and, above all, the loss of his own 
powers, put, at length, anend tothe expedition, and on Decem- 
ber 12, Emin, who was then almost thoroughly blind, reéntered 
Masamboni. From this place, the latest reliable accounts of 
his fate are dated. With the object of saving the still capable 
remnant of his army, the leader instructed his companion, at 
all hazards, to attempt the return to German territory, and, as 
is known, this attempt was unexpectedly successful. 

What little has been learnt since rests on information which 
Captain Lugard, the well-known English trader in Uganda, 
gathered from traveling Arab merchants, It appears that in 
March, 1g92, Emin with his invalids joined a Wanjema caravan 
with which he pressed southwards towards the equator. He 
had almost reached the Congo when he reached the goal of 
his earthly career by a fate to which he had long looked for- 
ward with immovable stoicism. Apparently it was his human- 
ity which prepared his fate for him. Inasmuch as he had 
always attacked the slave-traders where he could, he had 
incurred the invincible hatred of this still powerful caste in 
Southeastern Africa; and one of its most influential members, 
Seid ben Abed availed himself of the opportunity afforded by 
the helplessness of his once .2rmidable foe, to rid himself of 
him. To this end, he incited the Wanjema against him, with 
the result that he was murdered by their leader, presumably on 
the twentieth of October, 1892. 7 pe doubt still remained as 
to the truth of the story, it is now set at rest by information 
from an entirely different quarter. Recently, the troops of the 
Congo Government, carried Nyangwe, the stronghold of the 
Arab slave-trade, by storm, and became possessed of the most 
positive evidence that Emin had met with his death in the way 
described. Lieutenant Dhannis found his diary which ends on 
the twelfth of October, and which will doubtless soon disclose 
all the martyrdom of the closing months of his life. 

Emin Pasha, we may say, fell in the discharge of his duty, a 
gallant soldier on the battle-field of African exploration. a 
field on which so many gallant German soldiers have been 
reported as “fallen on the field of honor.” To place his 
achievements in the cause of science in their true light, wil! 
be the problem of the immediate future. For the moment, the 
attempt would be premature. The simple duty at hand is to 
lay the palm on the grave of the noble man,a man who has 
furnished the most perfect evidence that whatever there is of 
good and great in German education, can persist and work 
victoriously under the most unfavorable conditions, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Bjérnson, the Norwegian Poet, His Christianity. Revue Bleue, 
Paris, October 28, pp. 2. . 

Iy answer to certain strictures on him, by a Danish author, the 
Norw writer here explains, more clearly than he had hitherto 
done, what respect his Christianity differs from that of the 
Church, the difference being, in the opinion of the Revue about the 
same as that of Tolstoi’s, of whom Bjérnson, according to the Revue, 
is a Scandinavian Protestant and Liberal version, both of them main- 
taining that Christianity is a moral doctrine, and not a theological 
dogma, their moral ideal being that of the Sermon on the Mount. 


Cleveland, The Personal Force of. E. Jay Edwards. MceClure’s 
Magazine, New York, November, 8 pp. 

THE writer bears eloquent testimony to the strong personal char- 
acter, the force of will, the patient plodding, the conscientious sense 
of duty, and the intensity of conviction, to which Mr. Cleveland 
owes the confidence he has inspired in the American people. 


Italy, A Statesman of. E. Jordan. Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, 
October 15, pp. 17. ‘ 

BIOGRAPHICAL account of Ubaldino Peruzzi, who died in 1891, in 

his seventieth year, and who, though he took no part in public 
airs for some years before his death, had been President of the 

Provisional Tuscan Government in 1859, then Ambassador to France, 

twice Minister, thirty years a Deputy, and for ten years, Mayor of 

_ Flerence. His policy had always comprised order and true liberal- 
ism at home; abroad, moderation and peace, and fidelity to Frenc 
a As a mark of honor, his remains were interred in Santa 
‘oce. 


Lenzbach (Franz von), Autobiographical Notes. 
tan, New York, November, 8 pp. 


ONE motive which animated Lenzbach to submit his sketch to 
The Cosmopolitan was the fact that he had recently been made the 
ro of ‘‘a strange mixture of truth and falsehood ” in a German 
publication. His own notes present a connected account of his 
career as an artist, and are embellished with numerous specimens 


of his art, warpage —_ of himself. Lenzbach married a 
niece of Count von Moltke. 


The Cosmopoli- 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


Architecture, Its History, the History of Humanity. Eugéne 


Dupin. ant, Paris, October 10, pp. 23. 
Tue first portion of an attempt to show that architectural monu- 
ments estab the characteristics of the different civilizations in 


which they have been built, and that the stone structures which 
have survived the ages relate the true history of past times, the tem- 
ples declaring to us the nature of the religion for which they were 
erected, the emsae the form of government; and private habitations, 
the details of family life. It is sought to follow the historic march 
of architecture, from its rudimentary essays to the present day, and 
to establish the thesis that the different forms have always been 


modified logically under the inspiration of places, of climates, and 
of manners. 


Cluniac (The) and his Song. Hugh T. Henry. The American 
Catholic Quarterly, Philadelphia, October, 22 pp. 


Tae writer does not pretend to give much information, authentic 
or otherwise, of the monk of Cluny (Bernard of Morlaix) but the 
nye includes long extracts of the famous song in the original Latin 
and in English eS The writer indulges also in an excursion 
into the age in which Cluny lived. 


English, The Mastery of. John Greene. 
Hamilton, N. Y., November, 11 pp. 


“THE rarest sen gs Ae literature is good prose,” says the 
writer, quoting from Mr. Warner’s address delivered at the Literary 
Congress; and his paper is devoted to the advocacy of making a 
thorough command of English and the acquisition of a good literary 
style the chief ends to which our system of instruction should be 
d - To this end, the prime essential is to found the boy’s style 
on a& ee familiarity with standard works of classic English 
literature. Often the work of the academy is to bring the bright 
boys and the bright books together, and to make them friends. 


ae Future. Paul Stapfer. Revue Bleue, Paris, October 
» pp. 6. 

Tue writer takes a pessimistic view of the future of literature, 
and is of opinion that what alone can be called literature is in danger 
of being crowded out by the constant advance and invasion of science 
and the march of dem , and, asa result, the day will come when 
ie, et maura will be able to use his pen with dexterity, simply 
for ly recording ideas, like the telegraph and the telephone, 
while style will be regarded as a superannuated thing, very well in 
former aristocratic ages, but a weakness, good for nothing save to 


The School Review, 
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amuse, like the juggler and the bareback rider, and quite unworthy 
of consideration by serious-minded men. 


Schools (Private), On Supervising. D. W. Abercrombie and 
Others. The School Review, Hamilton, N. Y., 5 pp. 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE, while attacking Dr. Mackenzie’s plea for 
Government supervision of private schools, admits at the same time 
that supervision is desirable and necessary. But for the purpose of 
economy of force he would vest such supervisory power in a com- 
mission appointed by the faculties of the colleges and universities. 
Chancellor Anson J. Upson points out that the University of the 
State of New York exercises such supervision, and that most of the 
endowed schools in New York are members of the University. Mr. 
A. E. Winship contends that supervision has done, and can do, 
little for secondary schools; that ‘‘ fitting” schools, public and private, 
devoting themselves to a special aim, are as much beyond super- 
vision as sharpshooters. Mr. J. G. Schurman commends voluntary 
supervision as a means of getting in the small end of the wedge. 


Schools (Technological), Their Purpose and Its Accomplishment. 
R. H. Thurston. The School Review, Hamilton, N. Y., Novem- 
ber, 12 pp. 

Tus is the opening paper of the discussion held at Chicago, July 
26, on technical education. The demand for technical education is 
said to be far greater than is generally supposed, and, while scho- 
lastic culture receives its due meed of recognition, the writer strongly 
advocates a wide extension of technical schools, and such a measure 
of scientific training through the whole school course, from the 
kindergarten to the university, as will insure to each one, culture for 
his own life and systematic training to each one for his chosen work 
in life. 


POLITICAL. 


Africa (Southern), The English in. 
25, pp. 24. 

NARRATING the causes which have led to the war now being 
waged by the English with the Matabeles, the writer thinks that it 
will be long and murderous, like that which the British had with 
the Zulus in 1879, the Matabeles being the descendants of the Zulus. 
The result will be, however, in the opinion of the author, that the 
English will subdue the Matabeles and, as a consequence, will 
dominate Africa from the Cape of Good Hope to Lake Tanganyika, 
while already from the Lake to Uganda it has obtained from Ger- 
many and the Congo State economic advantages which are and will 
be ample consolation for not having political sovereignty on the 
shores of the Lake. 


Congress and the Cabinet. Gamaliel Bradford. Annals of the 
American Academy, Philadelphia, November, 21 pp. 


Mr. BrapFrorpD is an advocate of a responsible Cabinet Govern- 
ment. He believes that the present system of legislation by secret 
committees, subject to all the corrupting influences of lobbyism, and 
the sense of irresponsibility, is hurrying the country towards civil 
war, and he sees no remedy but in a responsible Cabinet Govern- 
ment, composed of members directly responsible to the whole 
country. We havea Cabinet, but it is excluded from all share or 
voice in the guidance of legislation. The present paper is contro- 
versial, and is directed principally to the rebuttal of the objections 
put forward in Mr. Freeman Snow’s paper in the Annals, July, 
1892. 


France and the Middle Empire. Albert Perquer. Correspondant, 
Paris, October 25, pp. 18. 


A FURTHER examination of the position of the French in various 
Chinese ports, ending with a survey of the attitude of the 
Chinese Government towards France, the author concluding that, 
in consequence of recent events in Tonquin and Annam, and of the 
difficulty with Siam, a war between China and France is inevitable, 
since the feelings of the Chinese authorities about Tonquin and 
Annam are almost the same which all intelligent Frenchmen have 
about Alsace-Lorraine, and China feels sure of having at least the 
moral support of the Triple Alliance and of Great Britain, in case of 
war with France. 


Correspondant, Paris, October 


Russia, How She Obtained Her Place in Europe. Arthur Des- 
jardins. Revwe des Deux Mondes, Paris, October 15, pp. 43. 


Anatysis of the ninth volume, published last year, of a work 
compiled by order of the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, con- 
taining a collection of all the treaties and conventions made by 
Russia with foreign Powers. From these, it is shown how Russia, 
beginning in the reign of Iaroslaf (1015-1054), entered by degrees 
into relations with the Western Powers of Europe; how she acquired 
a prominent place in Europe during the reign of Catherine II. (1762- 
1796); and finally the general policy she has followed to the present 
time. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Harnack’s Dogmatic History. Tho Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, 
D.D., C.8.P. The American Catholic Quarterly Review, Phila- 
delphia, October, 16 pp. 

A CRITICAL review of the conclusions of Dr. Adolf Harnack as 
set forth in his ‘‘ Outlines of the History of Dogma.” The writer 
sums up his criticism with the argument that if, as Dr. Harnack says, 
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the Church of historical Christianity is a post-Apostolic invention, 
the Divine Clirist proclaimed by the Church is equally an invention, 
and as only a human Church, so only a human Christ is left. This 
is, indeed, Dr. Harnack’s contention. 


Hell, New-Testament Teaching of. 
Lane, Ph.D., D.D. 
ber, 10 pp. 


Tuis 1s an inquiry into the natural meaning of what the New 
Testament says, and what its symbolism and its direct declarations 
teach, of the fate of sinful men. The conclusion is, that if man is 
naturally immortal, irrespective of his relation to God, all the words 
and symbols which teach death and destruction as being the final 
fate of the wicked must be interpreted in harmony with the doctrine 
of man’s natural immortality. If man is not naturally immortal, 
we must accept the words of Scripture in their ordinary meaning, 
and regard as a very simple statement of fact, the declaration of the 
New Testament that ‘‘the wages of sin is death; but the free gift 
of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 


Papal Infallibility, The Limits of. The Rev. James Conway, 8.J. 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, October, 
21 pp. 

THE writer’s contention is that (1) The Roman Pontiff when he 
speaks ea cathedra, is endowed with infallibility—not moral, but 
doctrinal. (2) His utterance must be addressed to the whole Church 
directly or indirectly. In such case it is not always necessary to 
infallibility that it be ex cathedra. (3) The Pope’s infallibility extends 
to all questions of faith and morals, covering both the facts of revela- 
tion and their interpretation; to the canonization of the saints; to 
the definition of the extent of his own rights as Pontiff. But neither 
the Church nor the Pope claims infallibility in the teaching of 
merely natural truths and sciences. At the same time if the teach- 
ings of science are opposed to revealed truth, they fall under the 
Church’s condemnation. _When error encroaches on the field of 
revealed truth, the Church cannot remain indifferent. 


Reunion or Submission. Arthur F. Marshall, B.A. (Oxon.). 
American Catholic Quarterly, Philadelphia, October, 15 pp. 
Tue author contends that there can be no reunion, where there 
was never union; that there certainly never was union between 
Catholicism and Heresy; that some better word than reunion must 
be sought, and that that better word is submission. There can be 
only one true Church, the Roman Catholic, then why not submit to 
it instead of wasting years in futile talk? 


The Rev. William W. Mc- 
The Homiletic Review, New York, Novem- 


The 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Blush, Why Do We? Camille Mélinand. 
Paris, October, 16 pp. 

Tue physiological mechanism of blushing has been carefully 
studied, and shown to be a momentary fainting fit provoked by cer- 
tain emotions, the heart stopping for a second, after which that organ 
starts with new force and sends the blood bounding through the 
arteries. Here the author undertakes to study the psychological 
mechanism of the blush, that is to say, what is the relation between 
the physical blush and the feeling which causes it. After a careful 
examination of the subject and of several theories in regard to it, the 
conclusion reached is that the question is as yet incapable of solu- 
tion, it being one of nature’s secrets, which has yet to be explained. 


Chemistry in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
the Academy of Sciences. 
ber, 19 pp. 


HAVING, in a previous paper, narrated the history of chemistry 
in antiquity among the Greeks and Romans, the author devotes 
the present paper to the Arabs, giving an account of the 
Arabian alchemists, the first of whom is thought to be a prince 
of the Omayyads, who died in 708. After this, M. Berthelot 
describes the positive chemical knowledge of these alchemists, which 
was considerable, and not deserving the contempt expressed for it in 
modern times, when chemists have unjustly maintained that their 
science is not at all indebted to the past. 


Evolution, The Idea of. The Rev. John Ming, 8.J. The American 
Catholic Quarterly, Philadelphia, October, 17 pp. 


JHE writer after a keen, philosophical analy sis of evolution, as pro 
pounded by Herbert Spencer, concludes that it is a labyrinth of 
incongruities, clothing as it does the First Cause with contradictory 
attributes: as immanent in the world it is indeterminate; as self- 
existing it is fully determinate. Now, since ideas which consist of 
contradictory elements express absolute impossbilities, evolution as 
expounded by modern philosophers is absolutely and intrinsically 
impossible. 


Revue des Deux Mondes, 


M. Berthelot, of 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, Octo- 


Rainfall of the Mississippi Valley (the), Origin of. J. Harris 
Patton, Ph.D. Popular Science Monthiy, New York, Novem- 
ber 4. 


THE writer disputes the assumption that the greater part of the 
rainfall of the Mississippi Valley is due to evaporation from the 
Gulf of Mexico, the area of which, subject to its determined ratio 
of evaporation, is inadequate to account for the calculated rainfall. 
He ascribes it chiefly to evaporation from the Gulf Stream, and indi- 
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cates the mode in which, turned back upon themselves by the Sierra 
Madre range, the vapor-laden clouds float northward over the cooler 
and denser strata of air, to be precipitated in the Mississippi Valley. 


Zero, Four Hundred Degrees Below. Henry J. W 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, November, 9 pp. 

Tus is a very interesting account of an interview with Professor 
Dewar in his laboratory, with appliances at hand to enable him to 
illustrate his teachings experimentally. There is a short sketch of 
the professor and his labors, with incidental references to Faraday, 
Davy, and other past laborers in the same field, but the paper deals 
are qon | with the methods and principles of the liquefaction of 
gases, and the difficulties that still bar the way to the attainment of 
the ultimate zero—the ‘‘ death-point of matter.” 


Dam. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Africa, The Pygmies of. G. Labadie-Lagrave. 
esque, Paris, October 1, pp. 3. 


INTERESTING details about the Pygmies with whom Schweinfurth 
came in contact in Africa. These little people have cruel instincts, 
delight in torturing those who fall into their hands, and when they 
cannot torture human beings, keep themselves in practice by tortur- 
ing animals. At the same time they are fond of fun, and may be 
called the clowns of the black continent. Moreover, their manners 
are pure, they practice a strict monogamy, and are excellent fathers 
and good husbands. 

Austrian Theory of Value (The). Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia, November, 30 pp. 


THE chief points in controversy between the Austrian economists 
and the adherents of the classical school, are reduced by the writer 
to the two questions: (1) What is the proper definition of the cost of 
production? (2) How shall we account for the observed corre- 
spondence between cost of production and exchange value? He then 
passes on by an elaborate argument to sustain the classical view that 
it is cost, and not as the Austrians hold, marginal utility, which 
regulates the exchange value of commodities. 


English Forms of Invitation (Some). Adam Badeau. 
mopoliian, New York, November. 


Tue high English men and women, so the author tells us, are 
more gracious when they sit down to write their notes than in any 
act of their lives. As United States representative at the Court of 
St. James, he was the recipient of many notes of invitation, of which 
he now gives fac-similes to the reading public. The letterpress 
embodies all details of the ceremony in connection with invitations 
from royalty, along with a great deal of information on matters of 
etiquette. 


Magasin Pittor- 


The Cos- 


Germany (The New). Notes by an Observer. 
Paris, October 25, pp. 25. 


Correspondant, 


THE result, as the writer informs us, of a recent and rapid journey 
in Germany, this first of several promised articles, notices the 
changes which have been brought about in Germany by its unifica- 
tion, declaring that such changes have greatly altered the German 
character, as, for instance: whereas Germany was formerly a coun- 
try in which a tendency to metaphysical speculation, devotion to the 
things of the mind, and an inclination to revery were predominant, 
it is now a hard country, occupied most of all with strengthening 
itself, and with weeding out whatever might shackle the develop- 
ment of its power. 


Interest and Profits. Arthur T. Hadley. Annals of the American 
Academy, Philadelphia, November. 


INTEREST is regarded by the writer as essentially the price paid 
by one group of capitalists to another for the control of industry on 
a large seale. Its justification as a system rests on the fact that it 
furnishes a means of natural selection of employers whereby the 
productive forces of the community are most advantageously utilized. 
Profit is treated in the generally-accepted sense that it is the reward 
of managing ability as distinct from capital. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Artillery (the), Reorganization of. Lieut. Alvin H. Sydenham, 
U.S.A. The United Service, Philadelphia, November, 8 pp. 

THe writer’s praise of the proposal to increase the artillery forces 
from five to seven regiments is limited to the admission that any 
legislation is better than none. He asserts, for the army as for the 
navy, the necessity of a complete reorganization, based upon the 
needs of the future. As at present constituted, he describes it as a 
house divided against itself. He would have the organization of the 
field and siege artillery entirely distinct from the coast artillery, the 
coast artillery reorganized and merged into a single organization 
with the ordnance department and the heavy artillery. 


Fort Fisher, A True History of the Army at. Brevet Colonel 
H. C. Lockwood. The United Service, Philadelphia, November, 
29 pp. 

CoLONEL Lockwoop was a participant in both the successful and 
unsuccessful expeditions against this fort, and held a position which 
afforded him opportunities of knowing what went on, and of form- 
ing a judgment upon many questions which have since arisen. It is 
in the belief that it is his duty to record the facts as they came under 
his knowledge that he has compiled the paper under notice. 
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LIFE OF SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


ICHARD BURTON was much written about in the United 
States, after he, in company with Speke, discovered, in 1858, 
Lake Tanganyika. The African discoveries since that time, how- 
ever, including the two great lakes, Victoria and Albert Nyanza, have 
much diminished the lustre of Burton’s achievements. Yet he hada 
varied and remarkable career, which ended in 1890, then, in his 
seventieth year, at Trieste, where he was at the time of his death 
British Consul. His Life,* written by his widow, has just appeared. 
The work cannot be commended for its literary merits, according to 
The Edinburgh Review, which speaks thus contemptuously of the 
literary equipment of the author: 


‘‘This is a very extraordinary book, written by a very extraor- 
dinary woman, about a very extraordinary man. It is a book with 
no pretensions to art—a book which, as setting every canon of taste, 
composition, grammar, and even spelling, at defiance, is either far 
above or far below criticism; a book in which vanity and hero-wor- 
ship alternate, in which the extremes of silliness and good sense, of 
—, and sparkling wit, of — and acute perception jostle 

er; a book which combines nobility of thought, womanly 
feeling, and devoted affection with much that tends to render even 
these qualities ludicrous. It is a book which abounds with sen- 
tences worthy of Du Maurier or Mrs. Malaprop, as where the author 
tells us that ‘her days were taken up with the protection of cruelty 
‘to animals,’ or that one of her husband's ‘great pleasures was . . . 
the intense cruelty to animals.’ Lady Burton’s manner of writing 
explains much of this. ‘I have no leisure,’ she says, ‘to think of 
style or of polish, or to select the best languag:,, the best English— 
no time to shine as an authoress. I must just think aloud, so as not 
to keep the er waiting.” But to ‘think aloud’ with effect 
requires a habit of thinking clearly and accurately ; and the public 
would have been quite willing to wait till the writer had time to 
express herself intelligently. With all this, however, the book is 
both interesting and amusing, and is one which will be read for its 
matter, if not for its literary merit.” 


Burton himself, according to The Review, although he was a 
voluminous author, having published forty-eight works, did not 
produce anything worthy to be classed as literature, notwithstanding 
he did not make the absurd blunders of his wife: 


«Tf bulk alone made a distinguished author, he would take a fore- 
most place among our men of letters; but with all his ability he 
never arrived at writing what would be read as literature: his ver- 
sion of the ‘ Lusiads’ of Camoens was at once his most ambitious 
attempt and his most ghastly failure. When he had an original 
caaorieate of strange interest to relate, as in his celebrated pilgrim- 
age, his volumes had a certain success and could reach a second, or 
even a third, edition; but not even the danger of his visit to Harar, 
nor the geographical enthusiasm aroused by his discovery of Tan- 
ganyika, could float the weighty volumes in which he recorded his 

evements; and his less important works speedily found their 
way into the remainder-market. The reason is obvious. It is not 
so much that his matter is smothered in detail, and that two 
volumes are filled with what ~— very well be told in one, 
that all sense of proportion is lost; it is rather that, with 
all his ability, with all his linguistic facility and astounding 
conquests, he never attained the art of writing English. It has 
been happily said that no man can, at the same time, be a master of 
even two lan. Burton is an illustration of this. Able to con- 
verse more or less fluently in twenty-nine, and to speak several of 
them with an accuracy of intonation that deceived even the natives, 
his English, forcible enough, is not the English of the ordinary 
English gentleman. His expressions are peculiar; his grammar is 
eccentric, not infrequently atrocious; his words are newly coined, 
borrowed from other languages or from the forgotten recesses of a 
dicti ; and he affects a mannerism apparently intended to be 
antique, but producing, in reality, that variety of it which has been 
aptly called ‘ Wardour-Street English.’ Works so written are not 
literature; they will not be read for their manner; and when the 
matter loses its interest, they will not be read at all.” 


In a long analysis of the work, The Spectator (London) notes Bur- 
ton’s remarkable religious experience, if so it can be called, and 
points out the biographer’s unfitness for her task, quite apart from 
her inability to write English: 

“‘ During his stay in India, he entered the Roman Catholic Church, 
and also received the Brahminical thread. Later he was practically 
received into the Mohammedan Church as well. . . . 

“Her story, too, is interesting, and the account of her husband’s 
death is most pathetic; but the blind love which caused her to write, 
‘ My husband was on a pedestal far above me, or anybody else in the 


*The Life of Sir Richard Burton, K.C.M. G., F.R.G.S, By His wife, Isabel 
Burton. London: Chapman & Hall. 1893. 
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world "—which for nearly forty years made her regard him as an ill 
used and neglected man—renders her incapable of taking that calm, 
dispassionate review of his life that the public has a right to ask for 
in his biography,—for biography should be the summing-up of a 
judge, and not the passionate eloquence of counsel.” 


To the interest of the volumes, despite their glaring faults, The 
Atheneum (London) testifies: 


hag The two volumes are full of characteristic anecdotes and opin- 
ions about every variety of subject, political, social, religious, 
spiritualistic, linguistic, and what not. It is only a pity that such 
interesting and varied materials are not better welded together. As 
it is, one does not readily put the volumes down unfinished when 
once begun. Had they been well written, they would have formed 
one of the most remarkable biographies of the day.” 


To about the same effect is the opinion of The Academy (London): 


“With all shortcomings, the volumes are not unworthy of the 
man they are designed to honor. Another Life will probably be 
necessary some day—shorter, clearer, written in a more judicious and 
discriminating spirit; but the present work will always possess a 
peculiar and fascinating value. These pages of hers open 
out to us a new side of Burton’s character, a side which no stranger 
could ever understand, and which it were impertinence to attempt 
to criticise. The mystical leanings, the regular see-saw from Sufi- 
ism to Catholicism, the superstitions that made up an appreciable 
part of his character, only she could explain to us. Her work, 
despite portentous faults, is remarkable, and has a value beyond 
price.” 


The Saturday Review (London), which has sometimes been charged 
with having a specially keen scent for literary shortcomings, espe- 
cially in books published in the United States, notices none such in 
an extended notice of Lady Burton’s book: 


‘* Her work is rich in varied interest; the portrait she paints with 
loving fidelity is instinct with life and masculine character; and we 
have been fascinated by the reminiscences and sparkling descriptions, 
whether they are written by herself or by Sir Richard. Yet in these 
days of rapid book-multiplication, two bulky volumes of medium- 
sized type, extending to over 1,200 pages, are likely to scare the most 
intrepid of readers. It is true, that the reader would lose a great 
deal, but authors should conform themselves to the world as they 
find it; and although Lady Burton says she was lured forward as by 
a mirage, much might have been eliminated that we should never 
have missed. At the same time, we can sympathize with her feelings 
and her difficulties, for it is impossible to give a fair notice of such a 
work in any ordinary review.” 


Critics on this side of the Atlantic, while noticing the work at con- 
siderable length, have little to say about its defects of composition. 
The Times (New York) is of opinion that the author often writes 
well: 

** Lady Burton often writes well. She has animation of style and 
she has good command of words. Not a line that she writes is dull 
reading. . . For general reading her book is far too bulky. 
It contains more than 1,200 pages, some of which are so closely 


printed that they embrace 600 words each. But the book makes a 
stirring, varied, and picturesque story for those who will read it.” 





MAN AND HIS PLACE IN NATURE. 


T is probable that the originator of the theory of evolution had no 
idea of the vast amount of employment he was to furnish to com- 
positors, printers, and publishers. The library of books on evolu- 
tion is already very large, and it is evident that the end is yet afar 
off. One of the latest to write on the subject is Professor Calder- 
wood of the University of Edinburgh. The purpose of this book* 
is thus explained by The Outlook (New York): 


Professor Calderwood’s purpose in writing appears to be threefold 
—(1) To trace the evidence of man’s relation to the continuity of 
life on earth; (2) to describe the distinctive characteristics of human 
life itself; (3) to help many people who have found it difficult to 
reconcile with the acceptance of evolution their cherished conviction 
as to the responsibilities of rational life. These purposes are well 
sustained throughout, and the investigations of a philosophical mind 
at work upon such data as, for example, are supplied in a book like 
Huxley’s ‘ Man’s Place in Nature,’ associated with a broad survey of 
the entire field of evolutionary hypotheses, must evidently result in 
a chapter on ‘ Rational Life’ well worth our study. The complete 
title of Professor Calderwood's treatise is ‘Evolution and Man’s 
Place in Nature,’ but the concluding chapter, with the above prefix, 
epitomizes all that goes before. Accepting fully the approved results 
of evolution asa process, including the physical origin of man, the 
author yet insists that the evidence adduced shows the inadequacy 
of the physical organism to account for the activity of the rational 
life. A rational life—é. ¢., the moral and spiritual element—stands 


* Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature. By Henry Calderwood, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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by itself on an eminence severed from organic evolution, and is 
joined to the First Great Spiritual Cause as the source of its dignity 
and power. But within the compass of this proposition, defended 
with signal ability, the reader will find many facts of subordinate 
significance relating to the entire problem of human development.” 


The Literary World (Boston) finds the arguments of the Professor 
weak: 


‘* Professor Calderwood’s volume is an additional sign of the times 
going to show that the philosophy of evolution is in virtual posses- 
sion of the field. A conservative thinker, he accepts evolution as 
altogether probable in the case of the animals below man and in the 
animal life of man himself: 

‘**T hold that no reasonably successful account of the universe can 
be presented which does not accept the more general conclusions of 
Darwin, along with results of more recent research which have at 
once sustained and in some degree modified his theoretic con- 
clusions.’ 

‘* At the same time he holds that ‘the rational life of man stands 
eae to view completely severed from the scheme of organic evo- 

ution.’ 

‘‘This position Professor Calderwood defends with a candor, abil- 
ity, and knowledge of what has been written on comparative psy- 
chology and evolution in general that will command the respect of all 
who read. Nevertheless, those who long since accepted the theory 
of evolution, while writers, like Dr. Calderwood were first opposing 
it and then slowly granting its truth, will point out the manifest 
weakness of his argument. He introduces a real duplicity or double- 
ness into the scheme of things which robs the universe of its unity. 
He makes a sharp division between ‘ animal’ and ‘rational’ in man, 
which cannot, in fact, be drawn, and which common men do not, as 
a fact, draw. While rejecting evolution as an explanation of the 
origin of the ‘ rational life,’ he does not show that any other method 
has actually been followed. Whatever difficulties there may be— 
and there are many—in tracing the probable course of the evolution 
of human faculty, development as a principle cannot wisely be 
rejected while no other cause or method is put forward as more 
probable. Evolution, as explained by its most philosophical advo- 
cates to-day, must, with all its shortcomings, be accepted as far 
stronger logically than the ‘ignoramus’ which is all that Dr. Calder- 
wood has to substitute for it where he forsakes it.” 


In commenting on the book, The Times (New York) makes ‘these 
observations: 


‘Rational life with man, we know, existed in a time which we 
cannot measure far enough back. To hold in your hand a stone 
implement made by an unknown man in an unknown time suffices. 
It certifies to man’s presence in a positive and material way, and is 
more actual than folk-lore. There was intelligence before the Stone 
Age. The improved instrument of to-day is nothing more than the 
certitude of an intellectual progress. Rational life held the field 
through long ages, and always was eager to arrive at better condi- 
tions. Moreover, ‘what is to be said of the origin of this life isa 
question lying behind the manufacture of spear-heads and the accu- 
mulation of shell-mounds.’ Early man did not find his tools ready- 
made. He had to think them out, and then fashion them. 

“There is not a line in this thoughtful volume which can jar with 
the religious principles of readers of to-day. ‘Man,’ says the 
author, ‘does not look upon nature as if it were merely a realm of 
material existence, governed by mechanical forces to which he is 
alien. He does not exercise lordship over all, without finding near 
him, in close alliance with him, higher orders of life, possessing a 
humbler type of mind through which it is possible for him to com- 
municate some share of his purpose, and to introduce the higher 
animals to some share of his work.’ There is no Deus ex machina. 
There can be no sensible conception of nature without the under- 
standing that God made it. There is and there must be a First 
Cause, an Eternal Personality, ‘related to the spiritual life of rational 
souls, as He can be related to no other type of existence within the 
wide sphere of creation.’” 





DODO. 


Spaces one has heard of that remarkable bird, the Dodo—a 
4 ponderous pigeon—but long extinct. Considering that the 
lexicographers are agreed that Dodo means simpleton, it seems an 
odd fancy to bestow such a name on the heroine of a novel of 
fashionable society. This, however, is what has been done by Mr. 
E. F. Benson,* who is, we are told, the son of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, this work being, as we are further informed, 
his first novel. If the latter statement be correct, the story has been 
received with unusual favor by the critics, who are generally shy of 
speaking warmly of an initial production of this kind. Says The 
Atheneum (London): 

‘“We are not familiar with the work of Mr. Benson, and the 


title-page of his novel contains no mention of earlier ventures into 
the sphere of fiction. But whether a maiden effort or not, ‘Dodo» 


— a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. New York: D. Appleton 
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proves him to be a writer of quite exceptional ability. The society 
novel is generally a tedious affair, but ‘Dodo’ is interesting from 
start to finish, and at times intensely amusing. . Mr. Benson 
especially excels in his dialogue, which is pointed and natural, while 
the heroine’s brilliant chatter abounds with excellent fooling. And 
yet, when all is said and done, this witty sketch is tragical in its 
essence. It is impossible not to feel profound pity for this fasci- 
nating, restless creature of impulse, irresistible and detestable by 
turns, who wrecks the happiness of two honorable men and then 
plunges willfully into the abyss.” 


Equally laudatory is The Spectator (London): 


‘** Dodo’ is a delightfully witty sketch of the ‘smart’ people of 
society as it is in the Row and the ‘house-party’ of the day. We 
know no cleverer ‘impression’ of the jumble of old and new habits 
of life as they are mixed in the froth of ‘all London.’ The writer is 
a showman with keen insight and sympathy, and he is a true artist 
in his presentation and selection of maseriale which speak for them- 
selves without labels. They are of the slightest, but so truthfully 
given that they suggest their world, and its movement and color, 
without a word of padding or moralizing.” 


One fault in the book there is, thinks The Academy (London), a 
fault which most readers will readily pardon: 


‘‘The fault of the book is that its amazing cleverness is too con- 
stantly in evidence; Mr. Benson’s idea of an exhibition of literary 
fireworks being to keep the rockets always in the air, instead of 
allowing their effect to be heightened by an occasional interval of 
darkness. However, cleverness even in superfluity is not a thing to 
be grumbled at; and in twenty years Mr. Benson may be more 
frugal of his colored stars and golden rain—not of choice, but of sad 
necessity. I hope not, but this is the usual thing, so we will — 
his liberal vivacity while we may. It is certainly not likely that 
1893 will give us another book as sparkling as ‘ Dodo.’” 


A fair specimen of the critics’ opinion of the story in the United 
States is that of The Sun (New York): 


“The narrative is marked by a freshness and a vivacity which 
make in effect a story in a new vein; the revelation of character, 
effected almost wholly in the dialogue, is very skillfully accom- 
plished; an exceedingly nice understanding is brought to bear upon 
the development of situations, and the humor is persistent, peculiar, 
audacious, and generally effective. The attraction of the 
story is in its manner. We do not know of another which is 
like it.” 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


The recent elections throughout the country 
are favorable to the Republican Party. In 
New York State, Maynard, the Democratic 
candidate for Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
was beaten by upwards of 100,000, the rest of 
the Republican State ticket being elected by 
about 30,000, and the Legislature becoming 
Republican by a majority of fourteen in the 
Assembly and six in the Senate. New Jersey 
elected a Republican anti-race-track Legis- 
lature; Massachusetts elects Greenhalge, 
Rep., Governor, by a plurality of 35,000; and 
in Ohio the plurality for Governor McKinley 
is over 80,000, Pennsylvania elects Republican 
State officers by upwards of 120,000 plurality; 
Towa elects Jackson, Rep., Governor, over 
Boies, by about 35,000, and South Dakota 
elected its Republican candidates for judicial 
offices. In Chicago, Judge Gary, who tried 
the Anarchists, was retlected by a handsome 
majority, despite the most determined efforts 
to secure his defeat. 


The People Call a Halt. 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia.—Never be- 
fore in our history has there been such a de- 
cisive reaction in the first year of a new Ad- 
ministration. Never before has there been a 
demonstration which, in all its circumstances 





and significance, meant such a deliberate and | ° 


decided reversal of the popular judgment. 
taken from the unre- 
and capricious verdict of last year, 
and it been overturned. The people call 
a halt. The Democratic Administration and 
Congress may go on in their destructive course. 
They may defy this warning, and strike down 
Protection. They may assail the other safe- 
— of the public weal which Republicans 
peril — — Fw flee A bg do it at their 

, and they n and 1896 more 
crushing than 1893. 


What the People Did. 


The Morning Advertiser (Rep.), New York. 
—The people of thirteen States took a great 
deal of interest in politics last Tuesday. They 
went to the polls in gratifying numbers and 

their opinions and wishes, and the re- 
sult was the overwhelming defeat of the 
Democratic Party. . . . That, with this 
verdict, the people have determined to restore 
to control for many long years, the party to 
which they owe the brightest pages of the 
Nation’s history, as well as the bulk of its 
prosperity and power, seems a fair inference. 


The People’s Mandate. 


The American (Rep.), Baltimore, — The 
American people have had their object-lesson, 
80 arrogantly prepared for them by the Ad- 
ministration, and do not appear to relish it. 
Never in political history has there been a 
quicker or more decisive alteration of popu- 
larsentiment. . . . The Democratic or will 
scarcely hereafter talk so glibly of the people’s 
mandate. It has been given in sonorous tones, 
and it cannot be - y treated. It is a crush- 
ing blow to the Administration, especially in 
New York, where President Cleveland’s 
former Assistant-Secretary of the T : 
Mr. Maynard, has been so completely snowed 
under that the ravens would have difficulty in 

orming the rights of sepulture. e 
epitaph is in order— 
“ It is so soon that I am done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.”’ 
The Administration Rebuked. 


The Globe- Democrat (Rep.), Si. Lowis.—The 
Administration and the party which it repre- 
sents are condemned and rebuked. They 


flectin 
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have met a sweeping and significant defeat in 
the first year of their sway. The people have 
conf the madness and folly of their 
course in the canvass of 1892, and have pro- 
claimed their purpose to reverse their action 
in the coming Congressional and Presidential 
elections. The blunder of a twelvemonth 
ago has cost the country dearly in idle mills, 
deranged finances, and general business dis- 
turbance and humiliation. So far as regards 
the near future, at least, the blunder will not 
be repeated. Again the Republican Party 
forges to the front. Destiny holds its choiceet 
political prizes for the Republicans in the 
elections of 1894 and 1896. 


A Condemnation of the Democratic Party. 


The Spy (Rep.), Worcester, Mass. — The 
significance of the elections cannot be mis- 
understood. The Democratic Party has been 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
Moreover, it has made such revelations of its 
purposes during the eight months it has been 
in power, that the people have become con- 
vinced, not only of its incompetency, but of the 
evils it will bring upon the country if allowed 
to pursue its career unchecked and unob- 
structed. When last year they were warned 
that, should the Democratic Party obtain con- 
trol of both the law-making and the executive | 
departments of the Government, it would | 
enter upon the work of destroying Protection, 
they refused to believe it. No sooner 
was the result declared than the exulting 
victors commenced to announce what they 
would do. There was to be a oomplete up- 
rooting of Protection; State banks were to be 
established; the Federal Elections Laws were 
to be repealed, and the annual pension-dis- 
bursements were to be greatly reduced. 
: The country has seen all these things 
occur, and understands what they mean. It 
has entered its solemn and emphatic protest 
against carrying out this Democratic pro- 
gramme. 


“The People May Rule.” 


The Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadel- 
phia.—Looking over the whole field, there is 
nothing in the returns of Tuesday’s election 
which need discourage any true American, 
even though he be a Democrat overwhelmed 
by majorities reaching into the hundred thou- 
sands. The returns show, above all things 
else, that the people may rule, if they will, in 
spite of ‘‘machines” and ‘‘bosses” and 
‘‘gerrymanders,” and all the tricks and 
devices of professional politicians, and it is 
more important that the people should exer- 
cise this power than that any party should be 
successful. 


Take Courage and Keep On. 


Lhe Sun (Dem.), New York.—The adverse 
tidal-wave that so regularly strikes the party 
in power midway in the term of its Adminis- 
tration has appeared in Mr. Cleveland’s case 
one year ahead of time. The reaction was 
due in 1894. It has come in 1893. Its origin 
is as unmistakable as its dimensions are 
formidable. The fate of unconstitu- 
tional Protection is not yet settled. The 
battle against a robber Tariff is not yet won. 
There is mighty hard fighting ahead, before 
the Democracy can complete the work of 
reform which it has undertaken, and redeem 
the irrevocable pledge it has made. The 
reverse on Tuesday will prove a setback to 
the speedy enactment of a constitutional 
Tariff-for-revenue only; for its effects will be 
felt in Congress. There are time-servers and 
opportunists and candidates for retlection 
next year, who will weaken in their zeal for 
an immediate attack on Protection all 7 
the line. There are Congressmen who wil 
advocate the postponement of the assault until 
a more favorable time. . It will require 
all of the firmness of Grover Cleveland to 
hold the Democratic majorities in the House 
and the Senate to the course which he has 
marked out for them. Is the duty of the 





Democracy, therefore, altered? Not in the 
slightest particular! Fora party which has 
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taken a decided stand in a matter of Junda- 
mental principle, it is beiter to be submerged 
temporarily under votes than to be buried for- 
ever beneath universal and deserved contempt. 


** Discipline in Defeat.” 


The World (Dem.), New York. —It is the 
Democratic Party, not Democracy, that bas 
suffered a reverse. Democracy is the 
rule of the people. The bosses had fastened 
upon the party the rule of a clique, and the 
party has revolted. That is the whole story. 
The Hill-Murphy-Sheehan-Croker-McLaugh- 
lin regency is dethroned. There is opportu- 
nity now for the reorganization of the Dem- 
ocratic Party upon Democratic lines. But 
there have been other tributary causes for the 
defeat. Without any question, the course of 
half the Democratic Senators at Washington 
in repudiating the platform-pledge and join- 
ing the silver-miners in filibustering against 
the repeal of the Silver Law created profound 
distrust of the Democracy among business 
men. It gave the party a bad name 
in finance, and that is always fatal to a party 
in any enlightened business community where 
sound money is understood to be the basis of 
prosperity, and where dishonesty in public 
finance is properly appreciated as a pestilence. 


No Reason for Discouragement. 


Tic Daily American (Dem.), Nashville. — 
The Democratic Party has no ground to be 
discouraged at this adverse popular ebullition 
in the North, based evidently upon the im- 
pulse of the time. We believe that the cardi- 
nal points in the National Democratic Plat- 
form are about as popular as ever with the 
sober judgment of the Northern people, could 
the evils of hard times caused by pernicious 
Republican legislation and administration of 
the Government be eliminated. With the 
return of prosperity, which is now fairly on 
the way, the stampeded people will return to 
reason. Under the splendid leadership of 
Grover Cleveland the Democratic ship will 
sail steadily and triumphantly through the 
seemingly rough waters which now encompass 
it, to a haven of permanent triumph. The 
history of the country has proven that Democ- 
racy is the only immortal party in this country. 
. . . With other parties defeat often 
means death, but with Democracy it is never 
anything more thana temporary reverse. The 
reaction which will set in in the North with 
the full return of good financial and business 
conditions towards Democracy will be far- 
reachiug and enthusiastic. 


The Democrats Defeated Themselves. 


The Advertiser (Dem.), Monigomery.—The 
time has been too short for the repeal of the 
purchase-clause of the Sherman Law to have 
the effect expected, and the McKinleyites 
have used the expected changes in the Tariff 
with considerable effect upon manufacturers 
and their employés. The result in New York 
is somewhat surprising, but it is what many 
Democrats in the State have been predicting. 
There was a great uprising among Democrats 
against Maynard, candidate for Judge. It 
has been evident for some time that thousands 
of the Democrats would either refuse to vote, 
or vote squarely against him. This feelin 
was even stronger than expected, and resulte 
in pulling down the whole ticket. It was due 
solely to internal dissensions, and is no indica- 
tion of Republican increase. It is a case of 
allowing an election to go by default. In the 
next election, Democrats will have better 
sense than to split up and go into the field 
against an enemy that presents a solid front. 


“The Swing of the Pendulum.” 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia. — Hard 
times always tell against the party in power. 
It matters little whether that party is responsi- 
ble. The hard times may have resulted di- 
rectly from the policy of the party that has 
been supplanted. To the average voter that 
is merely theory. He has to do with a con- 
dition. In the present case he only knew that 
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the times were hard and that the Democrats 
werein. So he was against the Democrats. 


Political Sins Must Be Punished. 


The News (Ind.), Indianapolis.—We think 
that the elections show that no political party 
has or can have a mortgage on the country. 
The old days have gone, never, we trust, to 
return. Henceforth, parties are going to be 
held to a very strict accountability, and their 
sins and shortcomings will be visited with 
heavy penalties. In this case we would point 
out to the Democrats and all other parties, 
both national and local, the folly of trying to 
buy success with offices. The only 
way to deserve it is by keeping faith with the 
people. The Democrats will do well to keep 
this simple fact in mind. It is pledged to 
sound money, and there must be no more free- 
silver nonsense. It is pledged to economy, 
and there must be no public building or river 
and harbor steals. It is pledged to Tariff 
Reform, and there must be no surrender to 
McKinleyism. On this latter subject the 
true verdict was rendered last year. . . . 
To our Republican friends, we would say that 
they will seriously mistake the temper of the 
people if they construe yesterday’s triumph as 
an unqualified endorsement of McKinley 
Tariff. 

A Victory Over Corruption. 


The Evening Star (Ind.), Washington.—Be- 
lievers in the doctrine of good government 
will rejoice over the victories achieved yester- 
day in what have for some time past been 
strongholds of political corruption and muni- 
cipal vice. With all the smooth-working 
and frequently-invisible machinery operating 
in behalf of the ‘‘rings” and ‘‘ bosses,” the 
decent people of at least three or four cities 
gave evidence of their power. With 
a most discouraging outlook, honest citizens 
inaugurated a campaign against the men 
whose illegal and thievish practices had tar- 
nished the reputations of many cities, ° 
and, despite opposition of the most offensive 
and brutal varieties, succeeded in dethroning 
the rascals whose supremacy was a disgrace 
to Nineteenth-Century civilization. Naturally, 
there will be Republican tendency to claim 
all the glory for the party which was defeated 
a year ago, but, although some of this par- 
tisan exultation may be reasonably founded, 
any sweeping conclusion as to Democratic 
annihilation would be unfair to the thousands 
of the better-class Democrats who yesterday 
went to the polls and voted against bossism 
without regard for their partisan inclinations. 


David and Goliath. 


The Journal of Commerce, New York. — 
Though properly local, the elections convey 
a moral which has its application to national 
politics as well. The more intelligent and 
conservative sentiment of the country has 
been shocked by the growing invasion of the 
rights and the efficacy of the ballot through 
the corrupt ‘‘machine” management of 
politics. Bosses have gathered around them 
the worst elements of the voting masses and 
thereby preverted the primaries for noniinat- 
ing representatives and officials most calculated 
to foster unwholesome measures of legisla- 
tion and to follow corrupt methods of adminis- 
tration. To such an extent has power of boss- 
ism come to prevail that a free ballot is treated 
as the ready means to freebootery, office has 
become synonymous with exaction and rob 
bery, and the men who control the material 
interests of the country find themselves un- 
represented and unprotected. . . . The 
Press has, of course, done its customary work 
of enlightenment and exposure; but against 
the finely-constructed enginery of local and 
State machines, backed with all the forces of 
corruption and official power, there has 
been no counter organization beyond that of 
a few clubs, largely composed of earnest and 
intelligent young men, whose power has been 
chiefly that of moral force. And yet, before 
this youthful David, the Goliath of bossism 
falls fatally wounded. 
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NEW YORK. 


Democracy An Organized Fraud. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York. — The vic- 
tory is complete. The reaction against the 
Democratic Party is against all that it repre- 
sents and embodies. None of its infamies 
have availed to save it from public condem- 
nation, but each has added weight to the 
blow. The wretched behavior of the Demo- 
cratic majorities at Washington did its great 
part, if not to sharpen the public conscience 
against Maynardism and the rule of vulgar 
bosses, at least to dull the public ear to ex- 
cuses in their behalf. Many hundreds of 
Democrats voted the straight Republican 
ticket. Their protest went to the full length 
of declaring that the wicked folly which has 
been holding the industries of the State in 
heavy paralysis shall not have the satisfaction 
of boasting that it did not hurt the party. 
When Senator Hill declared in Brooklyn that 
if Maynard was defeated the Democratic 
Party would be defeated, he spoke more liter- | 
ally than he thought. For the voters have | 
not confined their rebuke to Maynard and his | 
crime. They have said that the Democracy | 
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tools, called Aldermen, and over the slaves, 
called Supervisors, must be retired. 


Rebellious Democrats Did It. 


The Herald (Dem.), Rochester. — Business 
depression did not defeat the Democracy in 
New York State. It does not account for 
Kings County's Republican majority of 11,000, 
against Cleveland’s plurality of 29,000 last 
year. Nor does it account for a similar re- 
versal in Erie County. Throughout 
the State, Democrats who were not affected 
by the hard times, or were too sensible to 
Ba the party for the condition of business, 
neglected to register. Everywhere the Dem- 
ocratic vote fell off to a degree which, re- 
latively speaking, was unparalleled. In fine, 
it is easily demonstrated from the returns 
that, despite the unfavorable trade-conditions, 
the Democratic Party would have easily car- 
ried the State had not thousands of Democrats 
been made rebellious or indifferent by trans- 
actions within the party. In the knowledge 
of that fact, there is no ground for rejoicing, 
but there is ground for hope. These indif- 
ferent or rebellious Democrats have not per- 
manently deserted the party. They will re- 


is an organized fraud—a part} which not | turn next year, they will register and vote the 
only cheats but lies to get oftice, which gives | Democratic ticket, if the party leaders only 
pledges intending to break them, and accepts shape their policy so as to invite the codpera- 
honorable leadership and sound policies in-|tion of all Democrats. What we 
tending to handcuff the one and repudiate | need at present is the infusion into Democratic 
the other. | leadership in this State of the spirit of tolera- 
|tion for the wishes and of respect for the 





A Repudiation of Bossism. 
The Journal (Rep.), Syracuse.—It was an | 
avalanche, a landslide, a scoop, or whatever | 
other sweeping term you may apply toit. It| 
was, also, a victory transcending the bounds | 
of the political party reaping the benefits. It | 
was a triumph of the people, and its meaning | 
is broad and impressive. Its lesson is specially | 
directed to those in high places. Practically, | 
it is a repudiation of the Democratic Party | 
and its policy, on present lines. Bossism, 
conscienceless, and blind, receives a staggering 
blow that reaches bossism in both parties. 


Defeated by Democrats. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—That New 
York is a Democratic State on national issues 
does not admit of doubt. The party has been 
overwhelmed in the State election by Demo 
cratic votes, through a revolt against the 
machine that has been mismanaging its inter- 
ests for the last eight years, and growing con- 
stantly more reckless in its disregard of the 
better sentiment of the party. The overturn 
is entirely due to the arrogant dictation of the 
machine. leaders in forcing the nomination of 
Maynard. The election is a setback 
for the Democratic Party in this State; but it 
is due wholly to the Hill-Murphy machine, 
and it may yet be proved that genuine Demo- 
cratic sentiment prevails if decent manage- 
ment of the party can be secured. .. . 
It was a chastisement of the Democratic Party 
by Democratic voters, and the Maynard 
nomination was the cause of it all. These 
same voters will be ready to support the party 
again when honesty and sagacity resume their 
sway in its councils. 


Reorganize the Democratic Party. 


The Eagle (Dem.), Brookiyn.—Reorganiza- 
tion in Democracy should be real. . : 
It should be by election districts in wards, 
and not by ward-associations alone. No patch- 
work process or “‘liberalizing” mere ward- 
management under ward-bosses will do. No 
cooked-up plan of adding ‘‘reform Demo- 
crats ” to a machine general committee, there- 
in to be swallowed up or neutralized, will do. 
There must be a real reorganization. It must 
represent Democratic opinion. It must give 


representation to every form of Democratic: 


opinion. Conventions must be free and un- 
bought. Nominations must be the result of 


the choice of the party, and not of the cap- 
rice of a machine. Nominees must be men 
fit to be named and fit to be elected. The 





thieves who have stolen themselves rich in 
office or by holding the whip-hand over the 


rights of the voting rank and file of the 
party. 
Handicapped by Maynard. 


The Press (Dem.), Troy. — The Democratic 
Party suffered somewhat from the reaction 
which usually follows a Presidential election, 
the prevailing depression, and, most of all, 
from an intensely inexpedient judicial nomi- 
nation. Judge Maynard was made the con- 
trolling issue of the canvass, not only placing 
the Democratic Party on the defensive, but 
causing a wide spread and deep-seated revolt 
which nothing could stem, as the returns 
show. If attrong and unexceptionable can- 
didate had been named in place of Maynard, 
New York would undoubtedly have been 
saved to the Democracy. But political mis- 
takes distinguish the career of all parties, and 
it is from them that wisdom for the future 
should be gathered. Democracy must steer 
clear of Maynard handicaps if it would 
quickly recover from the disaster that has 
overtaken it. Now that Maynardism has en- 
abled the Republicans to regain the control 
of the State, Senator oe vigorous pro- 
test against Judge Maynard’s nomination is 
recalled. With characteristic precision, he 
declared that his candidacy would not only 
be injudicious in itself, but put the whole 
ticket in jeopardy. But he was overruled by 
other leaders, and, when he saw opposition 
futile, he reluctantly assented. . . . If 
Senator Murphy’s counsels had prevailed, the 
Democracy would not have lost the State. 


A Deserved Rebuke. 


The Press (Ind.), Utica..— The defeat of 
Judge Maynard for the high office to which 
he had the audacity to aspire, is overwhelmin 
and complete. e enjoys the distinction o 
having run fully 50,000 behind his ticket, and 
that when the whole ticket is beaten in a State 
supposed to be Democratic. He may not en- 
joy it, but he certainly has the still further 
distinction of having contributed = largely 
to the downfall in this election of the party 
upon which he intruded his objectonable per- 
sonality. . . . A good lesson in politics 
has been taught by this election. Managers 
in both parties will learn that they cannot be- 
come so thoroughly entrenched as to enable 
them to defy everything. The heroic 
treatment accorded Maynard and those who 
nominated him cought to prove a salutary po- 
litical lesson to bosses, high and low, It 
shows that the people have a commendable 
public pride and that when aroused are held 
within no partisan bounds. 
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OHIO. 
McKinley for President. 


The Times (Rep.), Brookiyn.—The sweeping 
gained by Governor McKinley in 
Ohio naturally places him in the front rank 
as a candidate for the Republican nomination 
for President in 1896. There may be and will 
be many changes during the two years and a 
half that must elapse before the National Con- 
ventions meet to nominate candidates for the 
os marge but, so far as can be at present 
, the events of the intervening time 
are likely to strengthen rather than to weaken 
the hold of McKinley on the confidence and 
affection of the Republican Party. 


The ~ Dem.), 94 gayle Ohio 
victory for Protection is a great and an im- 
pressive victory; and in the event, which now 
seems certain, that the next national campaign 
will be a rehearsing of the question between 
Protection and a Tariff for revenue only, no 
man could be a fitter leader for the Republi- 
cans than the man whose name is associated 
with the Protective Tariff, and who has be- 
come in the minds of millions the protagonist 
of Protection. The hope of Governor McKin- 
ley’s friends this year was to give him such a 
great plurality that he would be the natural 
candidate for President in 1896. The plurality 
is large enough. The only trouble is that it’s 
yet a long way to 1896. 


The Chronicle (Dem.), Augusta, Ga.—The 
result of the recent election has at least 
settled the iG eo nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1896. It will be McKinley. 


The Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), New 
York.—We regard it as premature to say that 
the valiant McKinley is the only candidate to 
be thought of in connection with the Repub- 
lican nomination, and this without detracting 
from his strong, sterling, and persuasive 
qualities; but there are other names that 
teadily recur to the Republican of broad 
sweep, and, of course, omas B. Reed is 
such a name. Is Governor McKinley in as 
close touch with the commercial interests of 
New York City, with the expanding policies 
of New England and the South, with the 
growing demands of the great West? ~ 


A Triumph for Protection. 


The Journal (Rep.), Boston.—The retlection 
of Governor McKinley, of Ohio, is somethin 
more than a personal tribute or a politica 
victory; it is a triumph for the principle of 
Protection. The issue of Protection vs. Free 
Trade was nowhere more directly tried, not 
even here in Massachusetts, than in Ohio. 
Governor McKinley, as the author of the 
— Tariff, concentrated upon himself the 

atred of all the enemies of Protection. His 
nomination was a challenge to the sentiment 
of the State upon that direct issue. 


The Inter Ocean (Rep. ), Chicago.—The sig- 
nificance of McKinley’s victory cannot be 
overestimated. It is a great victory for the 
man, but a — for the party which he re- 
presents. It means that the people are for 
the principles of which McKinley is the most 
conspicuous representative. It means that 
Grover Cleveland and Democratic Free Trade 
have been weighed in the balance and found 
wat ‘ing, and the people express their opinions 
by piling up their votes for McKinley. 


The Inquirer (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia.— 
Is there a Democrat who can have the bold- 
ness to proclaim that the Republican victory 
is wt less? Is there one who can explain 
away the Republican por ong The almost 
complete reversal of opinion from one year 

is an unerring indication of the feeling 

is abroad in the nation. Ohio has de- 
clared for Protection. There is no other les- 
son taught = 2 the result. It is not necessary 
to £° anywhere else for political pointers. 
Ohio has spoken so plainly and in such a di- 
rect manner that no one willing to understand 
can misunderstand. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Let the Tariff Alone. 


The Journal (Rep.), Boston.—The message 
of Massachusetts to Congress is clear and un- 
mistakable. It is simply this. Hands off of 
the Tariff. It may be that the full import of 
the message will not be heeded, but we be- 
lieve that its significance will be sufficiently 
appreciated to make the proposed revision of 
the Tariff far less reckless than it otherwise 
would have been. It cannot be said that the 
issue has not been distinctly made. Scarcely 
a campaign speech has been made on either 
side which did not give the foremost place to 
this question; and all the time that the dis- 
cussion has been in progress, closed factories 
and silent whistles have been mute witnesses 
to the engrossing importance of this issue. 
Before this year, Free Trade has been only a 
theory, which plausible orators have made 
alluring; but this year, as an imminent and 
deadly menace to the great industries of the 
State, it has worn a new and practical aspect. 


Against the Party of Free Trade. 


The Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. — The 
Republican triumph in Massachusetts is of 
enormously more than local importance. The 
campaign was fought out along national lines. 
A short and feeble effort was made by the 
Democrats at first to confine the campaign to 
State issues, but the attempt broke down 
signally. The people were in no mood to be 
trifled with. They knew full well their votes 
were going to be counted by the whole 
country for or against the party of Free 
Trade, free coinage, and wildcat banks. They 
knew that they were about to render a verdict 
upon the political theories whose apparent en- 
dorsement one year ago had already con- 
tributed very much toward bringing about 
such hard times as the country has not ex- 

rienced since 1857, when the effects of a 
Tariff for revenue only and a ‘‘shinplaster” 
currency were felt in national bankruptcy 
and universal business stagnation. 


The Senate Responsible. 


The Globe (Dem.), Boston.—Mr. Greenhalge 
would have been defeated yesterday but for 
the aid and comfort given to his cause from 
the halls of legislation at Washington. The 
Senate of the United States—a Senate with a 
Democratic majority—must be charged, we 
regret to say, with the chief responsibility in 
bringing about a Greenhalge year in Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Silver Cancer to Blame. 


The Post (Dem.), Boston.—The hostile con- 
ditions which the Democrats faced in this 
campaign have been apparent to every one. 
They resembled the conditions which accom- 
panied Cleveland’s defeat in 1888. The re- 
moval of the silver cancer has been a painful 
operation. It has left the patient weak and 
suffering; and for the moment there has been 
resentment against the surgeon that has in- 
flicted the necessary pain. The country has 
been put on the road to recovery from its 
dangerous affliction, but the party that has 
performed the cure has to bear the temporary 
responsibility for the suffering caused. 


A Vote for Protection. 


The Republican (Ind.), Springfield. —Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Haile said last night, when 
questioned as to what he thought was the 
cause of the tremendous plurality that Green- 
halge piled up: ‘I think it is the Tariff— 
simply a question of the business interests of 
the country and the uncertainty of the future 
from a business standpoint. The people have 
thought the thing all over; they have heard 
both sides. They have listened to the Demo- 
cratic side just as patiently as to that of the 
Republicans. They have heard fine speakers 
argue in both directions, and it seems to me 
that this is really a vote for Protection.” 
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HAWAII. 





The Report to the President by the Secre- 
tary of State, dated October 18th, is, almost 
wholly, a summary of the reports of Special 
Commissioner Blount. The summary de- 
clares the following facts to be established. 
The Queen announced her intention, on 
January 14, 1893, to proclaim a new Constitu- 
tion, but the opposition of her Ministers and 
others caused her to make public announce- 
ment that she had changed her purpose. On 
the afternoon of the 16th, a so-called Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, consisting of thir- 
teen men, a majority of whom, including five 
persons from the United States, were aliens, 
which Committee had first met on the 14th, 
resolved that a Provisional Government be 
created, ‘‘ to exist until terms of union with the 
United States have been negotiated and agreed 
upon.” The same afternoon the Committee 
addressed a letter to Mr. Stevens, United States 
Minister, declaring that the lives and property 
of the people were in peril, and asking for 
protection. Thereupon, on the same day, at 
request of Mr. Stevens, the commander of 
the United States steamer Boston, landed a 
force of well-armed marines, with two Gat- 
ling guns, which was stationed in a hall previ- 
ously secured by Mr. Stevens, just across the 
street from the Government Building, and in 
plain view of the Queen’s palace. The Com- 
mittee had a previous understanding with Mr. 
Stevens, who promised to land troops and 
recognize the Provisional Government as soon 
as that Government should be in possession 
of the Government Building, and there pro- 
claim itself. This assurance was the inspira- 
tion of the movement, and without it, the an- 
nexationists would have taken no risks. The 
Queen, on being informed by one of the chief 
leaders of the movement of what had been 
done, yielded to superior force and sent a 
formal protest to the Provisional Government, 
which acknowledged receipt of the same. It is 
not now claimed that a majority of the people 
of Hawaii, having the right to vote under the 
Constitution of 1887, ever favored, or do now 
favor, the existing authority or annexation te 
this or any other Government. A _ great 
wrong has been done to a feeble but inde- 
pendent State by an abuse of the authority of 
the United States. Thereupon, Secretary 
Gresham suggests that the legitimate 
Government should be restored. 


Ex-Minister Stevens’s Rejoinder, 


‘The position to which Secretary Gresham 
has seen fit to commit himself is so extraor- 
dinary, so void of a real foundation of truth, 
so calumnious of the living and the dead, that 
I have no extended reply to make at this 
time. I prefer to let time and events and 
history decide as to the issue the Secretary 
has raised against the Provisional Government 
and the aspersions he sees fit to cast on the 
deceased Captain of the Boston, the officers 
under his command, and myself. The way 
the United States Minister and the officers of 
the Boston discharged their responsibilities at 
Honolulu, in January last, was more than 
covered by Secretary Bayard’s instructions, 
approved by President Cleveland, of che 12, 
1887. Secretary Gresham has allowed his 


party prejudices and animosities to raise an 
issue, which Congress, a full sifting of facts, 
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and an intelligent public opinion will deter- 
mine justly.” 


Ex-President Harrison’s Views. 


‘‘T do not want to comment on Mr. Cleve- 
land's acts. If his policy suits him, mine 
suitsme. . . . The Queen cannot resume 
her throne, I believe, without bloodshed, and 
it remains now to see whether the United 
States service will be used to establish her in 
power again. The question of annexation is 
one of deep interest to America, and will be 
handled, I have no doubt, by the newspapers 
and the people in a patriotic manner. nless 
my Administration is the object of unjust re- 
flection in the action taken, I will have nothing 
to say to the public.” 


Senator Morgan on the Situation. 


“The United States did not intervene to 
establish a Provisional Government in Hawaii. 
It only intervened to preserve the peace and 
protect American citizens. It withdrew the 
troops, leaving the Provisional Government 
in full, peaceable, uninterrupted possession, as 
the sovereign power of those islands To 
interfere now to reinstate the Queen, would, 
under the circumstances, be simply the re- 
establishment of a Monarchy, without any 
other excuse than the mere assertion of its 
legitimacy as compared with that of the Pro- 
visional Government.” 


Shall America Uphold a Monarchy ? 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—For the 
United States now to adopt the policy which 
Mr. Gresham is permitted to propose, and 
forcibly to put down this Government, and to 
set up that of the ignorant and vicious crea- 
tures whose preposterous behavior caused the 
revolution, would be to do all that Mr. 
Gresham charges against Mr. Stevens—all 
that, and much that is worse. It would be to 

ut down a good Government and set up a 

ad one; to destroy Republican institutions 
administered by yg and public-spirited 
men, and to set up a Monarchy, administered 
by a woman, to whose character silence is 
mercy, and by a group of knaves and super- 
stitious savages. It would be to,blow out 
the lights of progress and Christian develop- 
ment in a land now moving briskly forward. 
It would be to surrender all the public rights 
which every President since John Quincy 
Adams, and every Secretary of State since 
Webster and Marcy—Democrat, Whig, or 
Republican—have prized and guarded as of 
the highest value to our commercial and 
political welfare. It will not do. Let the 
people give to Mr. Cleveland the enlighten- 
ment he seems to seek without the candor to 
call for it. American bayonets uplifting and 
upholding a Monarchy, and such a Monarchy, 
would be a source of universal ridicule. 


Restoring a Monarchy. 


The Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), New 
York.—Grover Cleveland, in attempting to 
restore a Monarchy, is vainly seeking to turn 
back the hands on the dial of time. The 
world has passed that stage of a 
There are already three — Republics on 
earth, the United States, nce, and Switzer- 
land, to which must be added the train of 
little self-governing States not enjoying settled 
Government; but the tendency is away from 
absolutism, and not a State the world round 
but what has felt the influence. In the case 
of Hawaii, the act of the Administration is 
doubly stupid and outrageous, for the reason 
that the native leaders are a licentious and 
superstitious lot, whose palace Government 
included criminal features that would disgrace 
the civilization of a much earlier century. 
The law of the survival of the fittest is ob- 
literating this people very rapidly. 


An ‘‘Unpardonable Blunder.” 


The Record (Dem.), Philadelphia—If Presi- 
dent Cleveland has ordered a restoration of 
the old order of things by force he has done 
a thing that will stain his Administration long 
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after he is dead and buried. For a man who 
is capable of filling the Chief Executive 
chair, he can stoop to some of the most 
detestable things imaginable. There is no 
language too strong to characterize his action 
in this Hawaiian matter. It is an outrage, 
nothing else. His blunder is unpardonable. 


“The Nation Humiliated.” 


The Mail and Express (Rep.), New York.— 
The American people are a long-suffering 
ople. They have endured much in this 
awaiian matter from President Cleveland’s 
Administration, but if, as is reported, the new 
American Minister, Mr. Willis, has carried 
instructions with him to the American Admiral 
at Honolulu to- restore the Queen to her 
throne by force, if necessary, the people will 
speak in a voice of thunder, and they will be 
heard. If the forces of this great American 
Republic are to be used as an instrumentality 
to revive a discredited and disreputable Mon- 
archy, and to destroy the successful effort of 
a people tosecure their independence, the 
world will have reason to believe that the 
American people are es wom of the lib- 
erties they possess. President Cleveland had 
his reason for hiding from the American 
people, until after the elections, his un- 
atriotic decision in the Hawaiian matter. 
ad the people known of his purpose, we are 
inclined to believe, with President Harrison, 
that they would have made the elections 
unanimously Republican. 


The Real Power at Honolulu. 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia.—The Pro- 
visional Government represents the white 
colony. The Queen represents the native 
population. The white colony, mostly 
Americans, owns the property, the planta- 
tions, and carries on the trade. The native 
2 tagger pe cultivates taro patches. The 
abor of the island is furnished by Chinese 
and Japanese. The white colony can 
keep power as easily as it seized it, and it now 
gives every sign of doing so. It is ina 
minority of inhabitants—white, brown, and 
yellow. Itis in a majority of property, of 
physical force, and of moral strength. A 
restoration of the Queen is impossible. 
President Cleveland and Secretary Gresham 
have each begun by thinking that the native 
Humpty-dumpty can be set on the wall, and 
each, on a fuller inquiry, has shrunk from put- 
ting a native, half-heathen, and corrupt 
Government in control of a colony of Ameri- 
cans and English. The only practical out- 
come possible is to let the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the white colony in Honolulu go on 
governing. 


“A Crowning Infamy.” 


The Times (Rep)., Brooklyn. — President 
Cleveland is not usually lacking in ae 
but even he had not the courage to make pub- 
lic the facts in regard to this Hawaiian policy 
until after election. If it had been known 
last Monday that a President of the United 
States had pledged the power and authority 
of the Republic to replace a vicious and dis- 
credited ne of a Queen upon a throne 
from which her vices and her intolerance had 
driven her, the Democrats could not have 
carried an election district. It suits the pur- 
poses of the dishonored renegade who sits in 
the chair which was once honored by the 
presence of James G. Blaine to misrepresent 
and distort the facts in regard tothe Hawaiian 
revolution, but those facts are of too recent 
occurrence to allow such misrepresentation to 
deceive any one. The Queen, were she as 
bad as Isabella of Spain, and as useless as an 
Associate Justice of Sessions, might have been 
allowed to retain her place but that she at- 
tempted, by a coup d’état, to disfranchise all 
the American citizens who formed the sub- 
stantial and responsible portion of the com- 
munity. The crowning infamy of the forcible 
restoration of the Qneen to her forfeited 
throne completes this shameful chapter of 
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history. It will damn Cleveland and Gresham 
to a common immortality of disgrace. 


The Government Surrenders. 


The American (Rep.), Baltimore. — If the 
course suggested by Secretary Gresham is 
followed, the Treaty withdrawn from the 
Senate for further consideration will not be 
resubmitted, and this Government will look 
about for some small hole into which it can 
crawl and hide its head until the Queen once 
more smiles upon it, and bids it come out and 
again bask in the sunshine of her Royal 
favor. Secretary Gresham holds that a great 
wrong has been done to a feeble but inde- 
ar State by an abuse of authority by the 

nited Siates, which can only be undone by 
restoring the legitimate Government. ‘Our 
Government,” he says, ‘‘ was the first to rec- 
ognize the independence of the islands, and 
it should be the last to acquire sovereignty 
over them by force and fraud.” The instruc- 
tions Minister Willis has received are evi- 
dently in accordance with these ideas. The 
United States flag has been pulled down, and 
the Queen will soon be back on her throne. 
The Hawaiian incident has not yet closed, 
but the surrender of the Administration is as 
complete as it could be up to the present 
time. 


An Act of National Stultification. 


The Journal (Rep.), Boston.—lt is the first 
time in American history that the power of 
the Republic has ever been used to force a 
monarchical yoke upon a poem who had 
once won their independence. It is an act of 
National self-stultification. The new Minister 
to Hawaii and the new Admiral sailed with 
these extraordinary instructions, the nature 
of which has just been imparted to the Ameri- 
can people. Already the guns of the Ameri- 
can fleet and the cutlasses and bayonets of its 
seamen may have been used to set up again a 
puppet Queen on the throne which she has 
disgraced, and to overawe and crush a Repub- 
lican Government, which drew its inspiration, 
as its members drew their existence, from free 
America. These men, it is to be feared, 
would not yield without a determined and 
desperate eyes They know the barbaric 

ch they have to deal much 
better than the blundering politicians in 
Washington. They know that neither Ameri- 
can life nor American property will be safe in 
the islands if the heathen dynasty regains 
supremacy. The responsibility for every drop 
of blood which may be shed in civil conflict 
will rest upon the head of our Democratic 
Administration. 


Contempt for America. 


The Journal (Rep.), India is. — To 
assist in retstablishing such a Monarchy as 
that which existed in Hawaii prior to the 
revolution, and in restoring to power such a 
ruler as Queen Liliuokalani, would bring the 
American name into deserved contempt 
throughout the civilized world. Little as we 
expect of the Cleveland Administration, we 
do not believe it can fall so low as that. 


Political Suicide. 


The Journal (Rep.), Syracuse.—It is not 
probable that President Cleveland will go 
out of his my | to do anything flagrantly un- 
American in this or any other public matter, 
for the people have just demonstrated that 
they have an eyeonhim. Mr. Cleveland is 
too shrewd to commit political suicide, though 

arty dictation, if followed by him, would 
nevitably lead him to the rash act. 


A “Farce.” 


The World (Dem.), New York.—Now comes 
a platonic era of negotiation, in which our 
Government, after a fully 
the revolution, grows suddenly conscientious 
and chivalric, and proposes to restore the 
dusky-faced and, perhaps, otherwise dusky 
Queen to her throne. The Republic to be 
overthrown is ridiculous in that it has no 
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foundation in the will of the people, and has 


no support sufficient to maintain it for a day 
without American guns. The Monarch 

which it is pro to retstablish in its stead, 
is even more culous in that it has shown 


itself unable to muster a battalion of armed 
and determined men for its support. The 
farce grows tedious. Ring down the curtain! 


The Causes of the Revolution. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—Among the 
extraordinary features of Secretary Gresham’s 
argument for Hawaiian royalty, one which 
must be noted is that it ignores utterly the 
causes which brought about the revolution. 
All that he has to say on this subject is that 
** Queen Liliuokalani announced her intention, 
on Saturday, Jan. 14, 1893, to proclaim a new 
Constitution, but the opposition of her Min- 
isters and others induced her to speedily 
change her purpose and make public an 
nouncement of the fact.” Nearly all the great 
revolutions in history have been the result of 
an attempt of the governing authority to 
trample on the rights of the governed. The 
fact that the Queen of Hawaii was thwarted, 
and drew back in her purpose, before it could 
be consummated, did not shield her from the 
penalty of attempting it. The wrong was in 
the attempt, and the prompt decision of those 
who had the chief commercial interests in the 
Islands at stake not to allow her to remain, 
where she might again imperil. them, was 
natural. . The whole basis of the 
revolutionary uprising is ignored by the Sec- 
retary in his report, as well as the previous 
royal acts that had prepared the way to that 
bold outrage. The American ple believe 
in the divine right of revolution, where 
Monarchs break faith and endeavor to 
strangle Constitutional Government. Mr. 
Gresham treats this whole matter as though 
the cause of the revolution was of no account 
whatever. 


Make the Best of a Bad Business. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia. — It was 
Minister Stevens, with the aid of the marines 
and sailors from the Boston, that overturned 
the Monarchy and set up the Provisional 
Government, which never could have acquired 
even a provisional authority or recognition 
without such support. This is the bald truth 
of the situation. What is the duty of an 
honorable Nation under such circumstances? 
To perpetuate the wrong? To follow it by 
another? Todraw out altogether and leave 
the Hawaiians to settle their own affairs? Or 
to undo what was ill-advisedly done, and re- 
store the Government which existed before 
our representative procured its overthrow? 
Mr. Gresham, viewing the question from the 
broad standpoint of right and justice, inclines 
evidently to the last suggestion. . . . 
Many le will dislike the idea of setting 
up again the feeble Monarchy, which is clear- 
ly destined to destruction sooner or later. At 
the same time, it is clear that the considerate 
judgment of the country has not upheld the 
scheme of annexation, which would be noth- 
ing more than forcible conquest, since the pro- 
posed treaty was really to be made with men 
who had no authority to make it, and had 
been given the only power they ed by 
the guns of our navy. Certainly we must 

out of this bad business in the way that 
most compatible with honor, and, consider- 
ing the embarrassments of the situation, it is 
a patriotic duty not to complicate it further 
by prejudice or passion. 


No Interference. 


The Herald (Ind. Dem.), New York.—The 
true policy of this country toward Hawaii, as 
toward Brazil, Chili, and other nations, is to 
let it alone and leave its Government to its 
own people. It is for the Hawaiians them- 
selves to determine whether the present Pro- 
visional Government shall be made permanent, 
or whether it shall give way to a restoration 
of the Monarchy. That is their business, not 
ours, and whichever Government they prefer 
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and establish, that is the Government for us 
to recognize. We have no right to interfere 
with their affairs, and dictate who shall be 
their rulers. We have no business to attempt 
to force upon them either the existing Pro- 
visional Government or a restoration of the 
Monarchy. Our only course is to let them 
fight their own battles and settle their own 
disputes. 


‘An Act of Justice.” 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—Nothing 
could more strengthen the Administration in 
the confidence of fair-minded and right- 
thinking men than the act of justice to 
Hawaii, which is announced in the letter of 
Secretary Gresham, and there is no strength 
so great or so enduring for an Administration 
as that given by the confidence of fair and in- 
telligent men. We do not think that any one 
of this class can study carefully the simple 
and comprehensive statement of facts sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gresham without, first, a 
sense of shame that our country should have 
been made responsible for so gross a wrong 
upon an unoffending, friendly, but feeble 
Government, and then by a sense of pro- 
found gratification that our Government has 
determined, so honorably and so fully, to 
undo that wrong. 


‘*Undoing Harrison’s Wrong.” 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s decision in the Hawaiian case 
is the only just one possible. He has simply 
undone the wrong which Minister Stevens, 
acting without authority, committed in the 
name of the Harrison Administration, and 
which that Administration itself was forced 
to disavow, after it had made thoroughly dis 
creditable use of it. We observe that 
the annexationists are now denouncing Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s simple undoing of Harrison’s 
wrong as a concession to ‘‘ Monarchy,” as if a 
Monarchy were not entitled to be treated with 
either decency or courtesy. 


Do Justice. 


The Eagle (Dem.), Brookiyn. — It was the 
lain course of the Government of the United 
tates in the first place, if it should appear 

that its own agents had in effect overthrown 
the Queen’s party, and in effect as certainly 
set up the other party, to withdraw every 
vestige of its influence and interference, and 
allow the Sandwich Islanders to restore the 
Monarchy if they were so disposed. Now 
that they have learned that this is the exact 
truth, they can do no less. Any wild out- 
cry that this Democratic Republican is help- 
ing to restore an authority other than Demo- 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, November 8. 


Five people are killed and ten 
collision at Chicago on the Rock Island Rail- 
road Full returns show that in the State of 
New York the Republican majority will be six inthe 
Senate and fourteen in the Assembly; in Ohio, the 
plurality of Governor McKinley is nearly 100,000 ; in 
Massachusetts, the plurality for Greenhalge 1s about 
35,000. 

In Barcelona, Spain, a dynamite bomb, thrown 
into a theatre, by Anarchists, explodes, killing thirty 
people and injuring eighty ‘Lhe Matabeles attack 
a British force, and are r.pulsed, sixty of their men 
being killed. 

Thursday, Noveméer 9. 


Five persons are killed and twelve injured by a 
railway accident in Ohio ‘i he Brazilian Minister 
at Washington declares that the rebels under Ad- 
mira! Mello are in desperate straits, and that there is 
no likelihood of a restoration of imperial Govern- 
ment Full returns show the Republican plural- 
ity in Pennsylvania to be over 138,000 Ratifica- 
tions of an extradition treaty between the Unined 
States and Norway are exchanged Francis 
Parkman, the historian, dies at lus home, near 
Boston. 


‘The British forces capture Buluwayo, Lobengula’s 
Capital, after a battle, in which many Matabeles are 
killed ; the Chartered Company 1s attacked in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Labouchere, to whom 
Mr. Gladstone replies 
at Melilla, the Riffians begging tur peace. 
vriday, Noveméer to, 


There is published a report by the Secretary of the 
State to the President, dated October 18th, suggest- 
ing that the former Government of Hawaii be 
restored.... The survivors of the crew of the burned 
steamer City of Alexandria tell the story of the loss 
of the vessel. 


The Riffians obtain another short truce, upon the 
conclusion of which the Spanish forts again cannon- 
ade the trenches Anarchists hold, in London, a 
large meeting, at which those present are urged to 
throw bombs more frequently ; martial law is de- 
clared in Barcelona Intormation is received 
that the Kara Sea, in the vicinity of Nova Zembla, is 
tree of ice, and that Dr, Nansen’s expedition has a 
good prospect of reaching the Pole. 

Saturday, November 11. 


The Spanish Minister at Washington declares that 
he expects to hear soon of the surrender of Admiral 
Mello Masked robbers in Kentucky stop a train 
on the Illinois Central Railroad and stea! $7.000 from 
the express-car The new cruiser Olympia re- 
turned to San Francisco from lier trial trip; her 
maximum speed is 21.26 knotsan hour Judge 
Richard Parker, of Virginia, who presided at the 
trial of John Brown, in 1859, dies Yale defeats 
the Univergity of Pennsylvania in a game of football, 
14 to 6, 


Twenty-one persons are killed and several houses 
destroyed by an explosion of ether in an apothecary’s 
shop in Brest-Litovsk, a town in Russian Poland. 
A new Greek Cabinet is formed, with Tri- 

coupis as Prime Minister. 
Sunday, November 12. 


The Anarchists of Chicago have a demonstration 
in honor of the hanging of Spies, Parsons, and their 
comrades, 

It is reported that the Brazilian insurgent naval 
officers have decided to hoist the imperial flag...... 
The leader of the Riffians, who are besieging Melilla, 


injured in a 
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cratic and Republican, ought not to disturb 

President Cleveland for a moment, and it will | 
not doso. The liberalizing of foreign politi- 

cal systems is no part of our business, how- 

ever much we may rejoice in the proceeding. | 
Our own and only business is to do justice | 
ourselves. 


Christian Statesmanship. 


The Post (Ind.), Boston.—True Christian | 
statesmanship shines out in Secretary Gres- | 
ham’s summary of the Hawaiian situation, and | 
the duty of the United States in the premises, | 
** Should not a great wrong done a feeble but 
friendly people,” he says, ‘‘by the abuse of the | 
authority of the United States, be undone by | 
restoring the legitimate Government?” There | 
is no jingoism in this. It is not what we have | 
heard called a ‘‘brilliant foreign policy.” | 
The eagle does not scream, nor does the flag | 
flap proudly. It is only simple honesty, and | 
fair, honorable dealing as between Christian | 
peoples. 


The Times (Dem.), Richmond.—We should 
at once pull down the false edifice that Mr. 
Harrison established in violation of our dut 
toa weak neighbor and in dishonor of this 
country, and we should restore Queen Liliuo- 
kalani to the state and condition she was in, 
when we improperly interfered. 




















is killed by a shell It is announced that Guate- 

mala is threatened with a serious insurrection...... 

The revolt in Cuba is declared to have been quelled. 
Monday, November 13. 


The Supreme Court of the United States pays a 
tribute to the memory of Associate-Justice Blatch- 
ford; remarks are made by Chief-Justice Fuller and 
Attorney-General Olne A large meeting is 
held at the City Hallin Albany to denounce election- 
frauds ; a mass-meeting is held in Brooklyn, and a 
committee appointed to push the work of punishing 
those responsible four election-frauds in Kings 
County. 


In Japan, more than 1,500 persons are drowned, 
and thousands of buildings swept away, by floods, 
while many vessels are wrecked in a greatstorm,.... 
There is heavy firing at Rio de Janeiro by both the 
forts and Mello’s fleet; many men are killed and 
wounded Advices are received from Honolulu, 
announcing the arrival of Minister Willis and Ad- 
miral Irwin ; no official action had been taken by 
either. 

Tuesday, November 14. 


The third Exposition at Augusta, Ga., is formally 
opened he cruiser Columdia, on her prelimi- 
nary trial trip, it is found, made an average speed of 
22.84 knots an hour, 

The new French Parliament opens, M. Casimir 
Perier being elected temporary President of the 
Chamber of Deputies The Spanish war-ships at 
Melilla turn their search-lights upon the Moors, and 
open a furious cannonade, whereby many of the 
Riffians are killed......The English coal-mine 
owners and the miners accept Mr. Gladstone's 
recommendations, and a conference is to be held on 
Thursday A time is fixed for the unveiling of 
the memorial to James Russel! Lowell in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey, and the unveiling is 
to take place on November 28th, 
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go without any dinner at all than to have you act so.” 





* “a 
| Nearly 700 pages, Large 8vo, Price, by Mail or Agent, Ini 
| Cloth, $2.50; Half Russia, $4.00. 





Miss JOB PRESLEY. 


| Address FUNK & WAGNALLS C0., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 









Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 

















From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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HAVE You USED 


PEARS soap: 


t 





Cod Liver Oil as it 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 


much fat-food be & 


assimilated with- 
out injury to the 


organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 


builder of flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 
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